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VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 
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Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Cole. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN- LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepatd in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subseriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CUANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
hury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput~ 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther's missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME CAMPAIGN 

We are able to make the following re- 
port on the campaign for the Doolittle 
Home. On Monday, May 5, we got the 
following bulletin: 


Division A 


Arlington... . ccs. serene ee $ 751.00 
Brookline.) 52. see) eee 355.00 
RUA ich) See EES Ae. oo oA 419.00 
Malden: ne See mete oe 36.00 
Melrose? tye sick a es tie 6 110.00 
SDECIAL TE Bo: i ceucees aoe ere 5,000.00 

$6,671.00 


On Tuesday, May 6, came this: 


Division B 


Attleboro)... cote $1,174.50 
NorthsAttleboromae ee a: 2,337.00 
Canton. .... Sane eee 785.00 
Roxboro acca ck Coe ee 118.00 
rar line taken sas caer 3,637.00 
INijorWwOOd ing. nani eee ee ee ci 183.00 
PAWtUCKet a 15. cists ct eee 77.00 
Brovidence!. sey. nt eee 194.00 
Taunton sess 4 tes ee ee 143.00 
‘Wroonsockets..-.0 ge. eet 210.00 

$8,858.50 


For May 7 the report was as follows: 


Division A 


APNG bCONe se cis: cts eee ee $ 224.00 
Brooklinesaetes tesa wees oat 305.00 
Camibridges. 1). ta. see 51.00 
by nt ties sere 42. 1,261.00 
Melrose. ecm cacra eee = 328.50 
Newtonville: —- meme zs 218.00 
Norwell? Se.) ee eons 3 25.00 

$2,412.50 

For May 8: 

Division B 
Attleborovncs5= eee $ 266.00 
INorthAttleboro, . jeans. 1,000.00 
Canton arn... «tee eee ne 489.50 
FOXD ONO ee aieit oe es 411.00 
ranklin heres eit eet 1,519.00 
Norwood! aan). .: saan 2s 254.00 
Pawtueketiguss.<{ . Sc metee 2 289.00 
Providence, Mediator ......... 36.00 
MauntOniAye dace... 111.00 
Woonsocket. ry... neeen | 137.00 

$4,512.00 
And on May 9: 

Division A 
ATIngtOnS.. 2m s-eht eee $ 506.00 
Groyeall-- ea eerie es 1,305.00 
Brookliney, 3h. aoc ase nore. 100.00 
Cambridzes anaes eee eee 505.00 
DT Ae oe ee ee 226.00 
Melrosen con. tor las op Fee ee 276.00 
INIGRAKOUNAOND 5 os aaa b capes 51.00 
SDecial sh ysasc cusses ae Lee 1,000.00 

$3,969.00 


This makes the grand total to date 
$26,423.50. We go to press before the 
campaign is finished, but we expect to 
announce next week its successful ending. 
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A SUMMER OPPORTUNITY 


No one can really appreciate Chautau- 1 
qua, and whatit is doing for the intellectual, © 


social and religious life of America, until ||} 


he has spent a few weeks in its environ- | 
ment. { 

At this city in the woods, for eight 
weeks, June 26 to August 24, you can have 3 


any kind of sport or pastime you can imag-|_ J 
In addition to golf, wonderful mus- —}} 
kellunge fishing, boating and bathing, you —}f 
are given twenty-five or more great series j I 
of lectures on science, philosophy, politics, ‘| 


ine. 


literature, art, ete., by world famous lec- | 
turers on the different themes. 

More than a hundred inspirational and _ | 
feature addresses are given by eminent — 
statesmen and preachers. Dr. 
Emerson Fosdick, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, President John Timothy Stone, 
Dr. Richard Burton, Prof. Floyd Darrow, 
are just a few of the great men of the 


country who will speak from two to three | 


times a day for a week or more. 

The great musicians of the country 
will appear on the summer. program. ~ 
Albert Stoessel and his symphony or- - 
chestra will appear daily, July 15-Aug. 23. | 

From Aug. 10 to Aug. 23 the greatest 
mission institute in the world is held. | 
Miss Maude E. Bradley, Mrs. Herbert 
E. Munsey, Mrs. W. T. Elmore, Mrs. 
F. I. Johnson, Mrs. C. K. Lippard, and - 
others will conduct classes, give lectures, — 
etc. Denominational meetings for study 
of specific problems will be held frequently 
during the institutes. Thousands of people 
are registered at these institutes. 

Why should people from the Liberal 
Church go to Chautauqua? The greatest 
opportunity in the world to spread the 
gospel of liberalism is open to us here. 
Thousands of people from all over the globe 
are here for eight weeks. They are the 
most intelligent and best informed people, 
and want to know what we believe. They 
come into the Unitarian-Universalist house 
daily by the dozens to talk to us. We 
want you there to meet these people, and 
talk tothem. Our church house thronged 
with people would be our best advertise- 
ment. This year, for the first time in the 
history of Chautauqua, we are to have a 
liberal as chaplain for the week. July 6- 
11 Dr. William L. Sullivan, of St. Louis, 
will speak twice daily. Later in the season 
we are to have a great Liberal Banquet. 
Our own) Roger Etz will be one of the 
speakers of this great occasion. 

Rev. and Mrs. John M. Foglesong, of 
the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
R. I., will be the official representatives of 
the Universalists this summer. If you 
are interested, and wish any information, 
address them at Providence (Elmwood Av. 
and Peace St.) until the opening of the 
season, then at Chautauqua. Every Sun- 
day morning, services are held in the de- 
nominational houses. Universalist minis- 
ters are urged to stop at Chautauqua and 
speak at one of these morning hours. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH if 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any ether precise form ef words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Edi 


IN MATTERS OF FELLOWSHIP 
E believe in matters of ministerial fellowship 
these principles to be sound: 

Uneducated men should not be ordained 
to the ministry of the Universalist Church. The 
intellectual requirements of the age are too great. 
If endowed with a native gift for preaching, as some 
are, showing themselves competent to serve without 
schooling, their abilities should be recognized by their 
being given some lesser rank in the ministry than full 
ordination. 

Full faith and credit should be given to the 
ordination of other churches. Ministers of other 
churches who desire to come into the fellowship of the 
Universalist Church should be accepted on the basis 
of their fellowship in the churches from which they 
come, but of course should be required to show that 
they are in good standing therein. They should, 
however, be placed on some roll or list indicating less 
than full fellowship for a period of time, to enable 
them to get better acquainted with the spirit, the 
teaching, the polity, of the Universalist Church, and 
should be transferred to a position of full fellowship 
only when they come into the service of one of the 
Universalist churches or the denomination at large, 
and also indicate some knowledge of the church at 
large. 

The requiring of all such men, however distin- 
guished, to appear before a formal meeting of a fellow- 
ship committee, wait in an ante-room and pass an 
examination, might very well be abrogated. The 
method of personal informal conference might be 
made much more effective, and certainly would be 
much more courteous. 

The time has come to accept competent men in 
the Universalist fellowship whether the denomination 
to which they belong accepts our men or not. The 
hour has struck for open fellowship. The Universalist 
Church might well be the pioneer in adopting it. 
The interests distinctively denominational, vote in 
conventions, participation in pensions, can be fully 
protected by placing men from other denominations 


upon a list indicating that they have full standing 


except vote and pension privileges. 
The time has come to recognize publicly and 


officially what most of us, we believe, accept personal- 


torial 


ly, the proposition that men and women called to 
service in other churches may retain their fellowship 
in the Universalist Church provided they indicate a 
desire to do so, whether there is dual fellowship with 
those churches or not. 

These persons can be put on a list indicating that 
they do not hold voting or pension privileges but do 
retain a place in our hearts. The cutting off of heads, 
the withdrawal of fellowship from men who want to 
keep it, does not seem to accord with the genius of 
Universalism or with the breadth of spirit indicated 
by the word itself. There are some fellowship com- 
mittees that have felt bound to do this because of a 
desire to comply strictly with the law. There are 
others which have interpreted the law more broadly, 
and in fact by custom made a new law. In rewriting 
our laws the broader way should be officially recog- 
nized. 

The time has come also to abolish absolutely the 
provision that men going into secular business must 
give up their fellowship. 

Such a provision would have cost Paul the tent- 
maker his place in the early church, and kept the 
fishermen among the twelve from earning their bread. 
It is a dangerous provision. It seems to assume that 
making tents and catching fish and raising wheat may 
not be religious tasks. It smacks of sacerdotalism and 
priest-craft. It leads to all kinds of absurdities. 
Strictly construed, it would make us drop the best 
loved minister in Ohio. 

It would have taken fellowship from Dean and 
Grosh, who were prime movers in organizing the Uni- 
versalist church in Washington, D. C., in 1868. It 
would have put out of our ministry Curry, Le Grand 
Powers, Abbott, and others who have supplied the 
Washington pulpit months at a time free of charge. 

There are abuses, of course, and Dr. Etz shows 
himself a wise leader in moving to free our active list 
from some 300 men and women not in active service. 
Let them go on some list indicating less than full 
standing, but let us not turn them adrift as if they 
were unworthy of our fellowship. 

Naturally after all this agitation of the matter 
some will prefer to withdraw. We ourselves, at 
least within hailing distance of the retiring age, 
would find it intolerable to retain Universalist fellow- 


a2 | 


ship if ten per cent thought we ought to drop fellow- 
ship when we dropped work. 

Naturally also the men who go into selling shady 
stock, or into questionable real estate ventures, will 
not be placed on a “‘B”’ or “‘C”’ list, but will be dropped 
from fellowship. Fellowship committees should be 
given full power to deal with such cases. 

The dropping of men irrespective of what they 
go into never has been a Universalist practise, no 
matter how much it may have been a Universalist 
law. If done it would embarrass us seriously. 

The President might make one of our men Ambas- 
sador to Japan. 
had a rule that compelled us to drop him when he in- 
sisted that he wanted to keep his place with us. 

Inactive men of course should not have voting 
privileges in conventions. If not in service of our 
churches they should not automatically qualify for 
pensions. 

Now how shall we work these things out? Dr. 
Etz, Dr. Coons and Mr. Leining have been suggesting 
a graded list. For example, we might make four 
lists or grades of ministers: A, “Active and Full 
Fellowship.” B, “Retired,” after a fixed term of 
service and in full fellowship with all privileges. 
C, “Inactive or at Other Work,” available for minis- 
terial supply work, or missionary service, but without 
vote or pension privileges. D, ‘‘Licensed,” stu- 
dents part way through their course, laymen with 
the gift of preaching. Authorized to conduct services 
and preach, but not to give the ordinances. 

Just as important as a uniform divorce law for the 
country is a uniform fellowship law for the Universalist 
Church. Whatever is agreed upon should be adopted 
by all. Until it is adopted let us treat the archaic 
laws that are in existence as archaic. There is no sense 
in starting out to apply them literally on the eve of 
revision. Perhaps that was what was in the back of 
the minds of the Massachusetts Committee when they 
began enforcing the law recently. Perhaps they felt 
that the way to get rid of a poor law is to enforce it. 


* * 


DR. NEWTON NEXT WEEK. 


EXT week we shall publish in full the unusual 
and inspiring sermon of Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, May 14, at City Temple, London. 

When he was minister of City Temple in 1918 Dr. 
Newton preached the sermon upon the anniversary 
of the Colonial Missionary Society. Now, twelve 
years later, he crosses the ocean to accept an invita- 
tion from the same bodies which invited him before, 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales and 
the Free Church Council, to preach on the same an- 
niversary. 

In 1918 Dr. Newton was pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church and in fellowship with the Universalist 
Church. In 1980, he is rector of an Episcopal church 
and in fellowship with all the Anglican churches. 

He never has given up his Congregational fellow- 
ship and never would have given up his Universalist 
fellowship if he could have had his way. He believes 
in going from church to church, leaving doors open 
between. 

But the Congregational, Methodist, Baptist and 
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We should feel rather foolish if we: 


May 17, 1980, 


other nonconforming churches of Great Britain do not 
appear to think he has disqualified himself for service © 
with them because he accepted a call to service in an 
Episcopal church. j 
Three thousand of them crowded into City Temple 
last Wednesday to hear him speak from the old white 7), 
pulpit. He bore with him messages to the Congrega- 7 
tional Union and Free Church Council, and also to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury from Bishop McCon- 
nell, president of the Federal Council. 
Not because of any of these things are we pub- | 
lishing his sermon. We are publishing it because we | 
consider it the greatest Universalist sermon Dr. New- 
ton has ever preached—an epoch-making utterance. — 
As we Universalists see what he is driving at, ~ 
or fail to see it, we shall become a part of the Church | 
of Christ or degenerate into a sect. We believe we || 
shall see it. We believe most of us already see it and | 
will rejoice in this great utterance by Dr. Newton. 
* * 


CLAPPING IN CHURCHES 


LWAYS there will be difference of opinion upon © 
aN clapping in churches. It is one of the little | 
questions which make big church rows, and || 
all that people of good-will can do is to agree to disa- |) 
gree and be friends. a 
The danger is that people who dislike clapping | 
will think of those who clap as “uncultured,” “boor- 4} 
ish,”’ or ‘irreverent,’ and that those who like it will |} 
think of the others as “‘superior,” ‘“‘super-sensitive,”” ~ 
“stuck-up.” q 
In fact, very cultured people on principle may ~ 
favor this form of expressing approval, and very or- — 
dinary people in cultural ways may disapprove. 


7 


So it — 
is not for any of us to be contemptuous or angry at © 
the rest of us. 
There are fundamental considerations we need | 

to remember. One is that architecture helps answer : 
the question of advisability. Probably nine out of | 
3 

i 


she 


ten persons, both cultured “so-called” and uncul- 
tured “so-called,” would instinctively feel the im- ~ 
propriety of clapping in Westminster Abbey, London, — 
or in Notre Dame, Paris. That rare thing, awe, is | 
awakened in us by such places. We don’t want the | 
intrusion of the clap, clap, clap. This attitude — 
comes from no superstitious feeling about the sanctity — 
of stones or bricks, however beautifully piled up. It ~ 
comes from the same regret we feel at some one cut- | 
ting monkey shines as we arrive at a mountain-top © 
where our breath is almost taken away by a great ~ 
view. So we feel shocked and hurt by the institution 
or encouragement of clapping in one place, and not in > 
another. ; 
On the other hand we need to remember that — 
clapping is a sign of life, interest, enthusiasm. As a 
Methodist put it, “it is one way of saying Amen.” — 
Far better the over-exuberance of an old-fashioned — 
noisy prayer meeting than the coldness, formalism, ~ 
deadness, of some congregations we get into. Better 
have a patient far gone with fever bite a doctor, than © 
be too weak to bite. “Pep banquets” are terrible” 
things for most of us to sit through, but they are much ~ 
to be preferred to the solemn quietness of a receiving 
vault. So in our judgments of applause we must be 


| 


~ 
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fair and discriminating, and even when shocked thank 
God that it is as well with us as it is. 

Here is the nub of the matter to us. We livein 
a world where it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
find time or place to sit down quietly and think, or, 
putting it in the old-fashioned way to which we still 
cling, to commune with God our Father. Beautiful 


' churches, Norman, Gothic, or Colonial, well done 


whatever the school of architecture they represent, 


_ help us to meditate and pray. The more they are 


held exclusively to the things which make for prayer, 
the more powerful is the effect they have on us. If, 


| mstead of things congruous and beautiful, we are 


moved when we enter to recall the stamping, whistling, 


' clapping, of a multitude the night before, their power 


by just so much is diminished. It may be all foolish- 
ness to try to train people to have more of an aware- 
ness of God, but we do not think so, and clapping 
in places dedicated to worship cripples the noblest 
edifice in this work. 

Then when clapping once starts it has to go on. 
People feel they want to give every one a glad hand. 
They do not want to slight or hurt, and so it may come 
to pass, as in Washington the day after the dedication, 
that a noble tenor voice will lift us on the wings of 
emotion to great heights by a selection from the Stabat 
Mater, and close with the great prayer ‘Lord help 
us,” only to have claps break the rapt silence like the 
shattering explosions of machine guns, or, almost 
equally distressing, we may find ourselves cheering 
uproariously the ‘‘Marche Funebre”’ done by a mas- 
ter on the organ, or expressing our feeling about a 
Bach fugue with claps about as incongruous as “‘too 
sweet for anything” at Niagara. 

Clarence Skinner’s people at the Community 
Church, Boston, cheer their prophets on Sunday. It 
does not seem so out of place. In fact, when we agree 
with the prophets we find ourselves accepting clap- 
ping as rather a desirable institution, but, on the 
whole, we think it rather safer to ask people not to clap 
in services of worship—or even in sacred concerts given 
in places especially dedicated to worship. 

And yet if they do, let us hold our horses and not 
declare vehemently that we never want to enter that 
church again. Liberality of spirit is desirable as well 
as sensitiveness to beauty. 

* * 


THE NEW GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
PON petition of the National Council of Super- 
intendents and the ministers of New Hamp- 
shire, the Board of Trustees in Washington 
elected Dr. Etz General Superintendent. Thus he 
takes his place in the succession of Atwood, McGlauf- 


lin and Lowe. 


Since Dr. Lowe resigned Dr. Etz has performed 


_ the duties of the office of General Superintendent 
- with conspicuous ability. He has traveled far and 
- wide among our churches and he has done the office 


work of the two positions, General Superintendent and 


_ General Secretary. Probably the title Executive 
Secretary, devised to cover the two offices, will be 
dropped. Dr. Etz will sign his name as General 


ate 
pay 


Superintendent or General Secretary as occasion de- 
mands. Also in the latter position he will continue 


to have the able help of Esther Richardson, who by 
action of the Board is given legal status as an assistant 
secretary. 

Part of the strength of Dr. Etz lies in the fact 
that he keeps his eye steadily on the task without both- 
ering much about offices or titles. He has made good, 
and the Board knows it. He has a great gift for ad- 
ministration, but knows that administration is secon- 
dary to the spiritual side of the work. We hope that 
acceptance of the call of the Board means that he has 
definitely made up his mind that his future path of 
service is away from the parish and the college, and 
more and more for all of our churches. 


BISHOP SHERRILL 


HE election of Henry Knox Sherrill as Bishop 
of Massachusetts is an event of interest to all 
the church. The position is one of dignity 

and influence, and the man is beloved wherever he is 
known. 

Since 1923 he has been rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, and as a parish minister in a difficult city he 
has made a great success. Often at an ordinary Sun- 
day morning service even when it has been stormy, 
Trinity Church has been filled. 

Since 1928 he has come closer to his fellow min- 
isters by his service as president of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches. 

As rector of Trinity, he has been a clear, effective, 
liberal preacher, a great pastor and an able adminis- 
trator. Those closest to him in work idolize him. 
We happen to know of three calls he made at a hos- 
pital upon one of the family of a member of the Chris- 
tian Leader staff simply because of his friendshtp for the 
head of that family, a clergyman of another church. 

It is a pity to have him leave the pastorate, but 
it is cheering to think of such men being selected for 
positions of power and responsibility. 

Our hats are off to the Bishop-elect of Massa- 
chusetts. Our good wishes and our prayers follow 
him. 

o * 


STOP THIS STUNT MARRYING 


FRIEND in Maine sent us a copy of the Port- 
land Press- Herald for April 28 containing a full 
page advertisement of fifteen business houses 

which united in arranging an airplane wedding. 
Beauty shops and doughnut shops, refrigerator stores 
and furniture dealers, shoe shops and theaters, joined 
in gifts to the young people. The Automatic Washer 
Company furnished the private airplane of the presi- 
dent of the concern, in which the marriage ceremony 
was to be performed. The ceremony was announced 
to be performed by one of our young Universalist 
ministers and was widely advertised as ‘“‘the first 
marriage ever solemnized in this manner in Portland.” 
Also his church was advertised and he was advertised. 

As we said in connection with a freak or stunt 
marriage ceremony at the bottom of a swimming pool 
in a fashionable California hotel, so we say of this 
ceremony. It is a violation of the canons of good 
taste and it cheapens religion and hurts the Univer- 
salist Church. We wish our ministers would set 
their faces like flint against this kind of thing. 
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The Genius of American Universalism* 
Lee S. McCollester 


|HE genius of American Universalism has been 
@)| that of organizing ideas for the advancement 
of general religion, rather than that of or- 

wet} = oanizing institutions for its own sectarian 
prosperity. From the first public utterances of Amer- 
ican Universalism until the present time, it has been 
consistent with its genius, and it is this progressive 
movement which I would at this time sketch in this 
address. 

The beginning of the Universalist Church in 
America was unlike that of any other sect. Some 
might call the story of its beginning a fable of sec- 
tarian superstition, and some might call it an act of 
providence meant for religious progress. Be this as 
it may, it took two continents to give it its start. 
These are the earliest facts concerning the meeting 
of two continents: On the shore of New Jersey at 
Barnegat Bay was an unlettered man who had built 
upon his property a church and had invited to it 
preachers of every sect, hoping to hear what his natural 
inclination and unschooled reason sanctioned as the 
true message of God. In London was a young 
Methodist convert to Universalism who, under the 
despair of a great sorrow, sought to lose himself by 
taking ship for the new world. Thus we have two 
earnest men, a great ocean, a little ship, contrary 
winds, and a forced landing. The preacher went on 
shore on an errand for the ship’s captain. The first 
man he met and from whom he asked a favor was the 
very man who for years had longed to hear in his 
church a reasonable conception of God, Christ, and 
human destiny. The American layman, Thomas Pot- 
ter, and the English parson, John Murray, faced each 
other. 

The preacher sought to conceal his profession; 
the layman perceived the preacher under his assumed 
disguise and compelled him to utter his faith in the 
little church. The sermon was the outpouring of a 
heart that had suffered much and that still believed 
much. It was the sermon the layman had longed 
to hear. Having expressed his faith, the preacher 
would have resumed silence had not the dominating 
layman convinced him that, holding such doctrines 
as he had proclaimed, it was the providence of God 
that he should spread the new conception with all the 
power of his faith and speech. The preacher yielded 
to the layman, and John Murray went up and down 
the country, from Baltimore to Portsmouth, pro- 
claiming his doctrine that ‘‘the sacrifice of Jesus was 
adequate to pay man’s debts to God and admit all 
men to Heaven.” - 

Thus began American Universalism. John Mur- 
ray was a voice crying in an Orthodox wilderness that 
God is love and He will have all mankind to be saved. 
In the new American villages and cities there were a 
few ministers and laymen who independently had re- 
belled against old dogmas and had reasoned out for 
themselves a more rational view of God and human 


*Address at the dedication of the Universalist National 
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destiny. Up to this time they had, however, held :)} 
these views in private. Each had thought himself to {) 
be alone in these ideas and perhaps exceedingly wicked jj 
for holding them. But Murray’s open and _ far- +} 
reaching utterances were heard by these men in their 
seclusion. His preaching was a rallying call, and out 4) 
of their solitude and seclusion came one by one a few ||} 
strong preachers and laymen. They came from} 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Quaker and Epis- |} 
copal churches. There clung to them, however, some- ; 
thing of the customs and doctrines and superstitions }'} 
of the sects from which they came. The one theme |} 
tht united them was that of future universal salva- ‘| 
tion. This first period, from 1770—when John Mur- - 
ray met Thomas Potter—to 1800 might be called the 
period of awakening and self-discovery. 

The genius of Universalism has always found new 
challenges in the conditions which surrounded it, and ° 
so soon as the laymen and ministers of this first period |} 
had found themselves with a common interest and } 
zeal, they also found themselves involved with other A 
questions and problems. They sought fellowship | 
and yet they must have independency. To say that 
all men would be saved hereafter was a doctrine that 5 
could not long stand alone. These men of different | i 
training began to form answers as to how, and when, ‘| 
and through what agency man was to gain this desired {| 
salvation. As a step upon this way, a group formed 
a working platform known as the Winchester Profes- | 
sion of Faith. This was at Winchester, N. H. It | 
was not created to be a creed, but just a working pro-— 
nouncement, a gathering point from which to start. | 
These early prophets in their debates were frank and | 
unsparing of each other. The fact that these new / 
heralds came from many sects called for a zeal in 4 
things which united and for a charity in things where- | 
in they differed. This second period—1800-1820— 
might be called the period of independency and fel- )} 
lowship. 4 

Again true to its genius in the organizing of ideas, © 
the next period, from 1820 to 1840, was chiefly con- © 
cerned with problems of education and intellectual ~ 
development and the application of reason to re- © 
ligion. The Universalist fathers were men of brains 
as well as courage and conviction. They believed in 4 
applying reason to their faith and doctrines. They ‘ 
found delight in matching Scripture texts with the | 
Orthodox preachers and in zealous debates among ° 
themselves over different conceptions of Universalism. 
They traveled far on Sundays to share their ideas 
with scattered groups of believers, and held frequent 
week day meetings in schools and at the homes of loyal 
churchmen. Multitudes of books and unnumbered ‘| 
tracts were published. Newspapers were printed in 
many communities and a surprising number of schools 
and academies were established so that the children of © 
the liberal-minded might be free from the annoyances 
of the utterances of dogmatic Calvinism. It was a 
period when Universalist doctrines were discussed | 
within the church and brought into more logical 
form and clearer statement. It was also a period 
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hen heated and concerted attacks were made on the 
fogmas of other sects. From defending themselves, 
hs was the case at first, they grew aggressive as the 
tudy of Universalism advanced. To their primary 
Missumption that all would be saved, which was the 
Mpne doctrine on which they left the old fellowship, 
Whey added other doctrines and on these always took 
Man advanced stand. They took new positions re- 
Harding the teachings of the Bible, the nature of Jesus, 
talvation by character, and the worth of worship. 
Nor was all this progress made by ministers alone. 
With this new spread of newspapers and books arose 
among the laity a new interest in reading and in pri- 
wate discussion on all sorts of questions in theology 
and new knowledge. This was a period when general 
owledge was increased, reason exalted, and religion 
ationalized. This might be called the period of 
education and of intellectual activity. 
| The next period was concerned with questions of 
1 more general nature. In Europe was the French 
}Revolution and the surprise of the coup d’etat in 1851. 
n America two great questions were pressing for 
consideration, one being that of temperance, the 
other being that of slavery. The genius of Universal- 
ism shied not at all at these social and racial prob- 
lems. They were considered a part of the religious 
problem and ones which the church must frankly 
face. Universalism has never been a coward or taken 
the easier or evasive attitude on community, national 
or international questions. Looking at the confused 
situation in Europe, it raised the question what should 
be the relation of nations to one another and what 
should be their moral and political duties toward 
jone' another. In the temperance reform which swept 
the country in that day stand foremost the names of 
‘some of our strongest men and women. It is a fact 
of great significance that, when the war between the 
North and the South drew near, there arose strong 
Universalist men who uttered brave, rational, and 
humane ideas regarding the relations of the North 
and the South and the attitude of the whole nation 
toward slavery. These voices were as a line of 
broadcasting stations across the continent—from ocean 
to ocean. The important announcers and the high- 
powered stations were E. C. Bolles in Portland, A. A. 
Miner in Boston, E. H. Chapin in New York, R. H. 
Ryder in Chicago, Thomas Starr King, Unitarian- 
Universalist, in California. These utterances had 
more to do with maintaining the cause of the Union 
and advancing the freedom of the slaves than we of 
this later date can fully appreciate. This might be 
called the period of moral and humane pronounce- 
ments. 

The next period, from 1860 to 1880, the years of 
war and reconstruction, found Universalism still true 
to its genius of dealing with ideas—this time those of 
national reconstruction and denominational reor- 
ganization. In the year 1870, the centennial anni- 
versary of the landing of John Murray, Universalists 
at the great national convention in Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts, tried to get in line with other sects and 
speed up their work of organizing institutions. Hav- 
ing already organized several great ideas, they now 
wanted to organize a great institution. At that 
famous meeting, they adopted a new constitution, 
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excellent in form, and a creed which they voted should 
be hereafter the definite condition of fellowship for 
those who would become Universalist ministers. 
With these steps taken, it seemed to many that Uni- 
versalism was getting into line with other sects, and 
might become a big institution. They were con- 
vinced of the logic and spiritual power of their con- 
ceptions of God, Christ, and destiny, and did not see 
why an earnest presentation of its glorious doctrine, 
aided by effective institutions, should not soon place 
this church among the great sects in the matter of 
numbers as well as ideas. 

The better working organization for efficiency was 
reasonable. Those changes were called for, but the 
making fundamental and obligatory a creed which 
of necessity limited Universalist idealism was at 
variance with the genius and whole history of Uni- 
versalism. And this soon proved to be the fact. 
Hardly was the ink dry that recorded so fine a state- 
ment as the Winchester Profession of Faith before 
Universalists everywhere arose in loyalty to their 
genius of organizing ideas and hotly debated on the 
insufficiency, weakness and unscientific elements. of 
the statement which they had adopted as a creed. 
The making of the Winchester Profession of Faith, so 
noble an article in itself and in its original purpose, a 
dogmatic creed, started a thirty years’ warfare over: 
words and dogmas until, in 1898, the Convention sub- 
stituted for its creed a simple statement of principles, 
and, true to its genius of freedom, declared that “‘no 
precise form of words is required as a condition of 
fellowship.”” This might be called the period of dis- 
organization and reorganization of both church and 
state. : 
Great as was this internal controversy on the 
creed, it did not absorb all the energy of preachers and 
laymen. It has always seemed that as soon as we as 
a church come to an agreement on an issue, two other 
issues on important questions arise demanding at- 
tention. Thus it was at this time. While the ques- 
tion of creed was important to us, more general ques- 
tions were looming before the Christian Church as a 
whole and causing great alarm in many quarters. 

One disturbing element was the revision of the 
Bible. The other was the new conception of the 
relation of religion and science. Always the genius 
of Universalism has looked frankly and searchingly 
at the new and general knowledge and at the 
researches and conclusions of science, and has tried 
to readjust these religious and scientific deductions 
to its working scheme or to readjust itself to the new 
facts thus revealed. These two great subjects before 
the religious world offered Universalism another ex- 
cellent opportunity to run true to its genius of or- 
ganizing ideas. In the Biblical revision, it saw a 
tremendous help toward a better understanding of the 
origins of Christianity. It saw the Scriptures made 
plainer to ordinary men, and saw the reign of the 

pirit of the Bible supplanting that of the letter of the 
Bible. Likewise it saw scientific evolution not an 
enemy seeking the destruction of religion, but a won- 
derful helper leading to more thrilling and satisfying 
conceptions of God and His dealings with man, and 
of man’s destiny of eternal progress. Under the 
genius of Universalism what some theologians spoke 
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of with fear, as a warfare of science and religion, 
fearing a defeat of religion, became the co-operation 
of science and religion, making for ideas of a higher 
co-operation of man and God. The fact of the 
natural law in the material world became a principle 
in the field of the soul. This might be called the 
period of religious and scientific adjustments. 

In the first thirty years of the present century— 
1900-1930—civilization has moved rapidly, with fifty- 
leagued boots as it were. The first ten years of this 
century brought the church face to face with the old 
problems of society, but in a new way—a way long 
ignored and evaded. The church was compelled to 
take a stand on questions of labor and capital, poverty 
and luxury, justice and injustice. Men began to 
talk of “socializing the Christian order” and ‘‘Chris- 
tianizing the social order.”” Again the genius of 
Universalism found a new, exciting, and joyous under- 
taking, namely, that of organizing ideas that should 
bring closer to man the divine and unescapable truths 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and quicken men in 
their understanding that the Golden Rule is applic- 
able to trade and society and waits not for another 
world for its application. This might be called the 
period of social and religious reaction. 

Then came 1914-1918—war, a world war, a brutal 
war, a war of surprises, of challenges, of prophecies. 
Universalism, true to its genius, was concerned not 
so much with high-sounding phrases of patriotism 
and loud acclaims of loyalty as with the problems of 
“Why the war?” and ‘After the war what?” and 
“When permanent universal peace?” The leaders 
of Universalism were loyal to the national calls to 
service, but all the time their endeavor was to dis- 
cover why and where man had gone wrong, and what 
could be done by the church and state that should 
make another such cataclysm impossible. Here 
again the genius of Universalism was not caught by 
the fear which haunted many that war came because 
Christianity had failed, for Universalism saw clearly 
and early that it was “creedanity” and “churchanity”’ 
that had failed men, and that the real Christianity of 
Christ had never yet been adequately practised even 
by Christians. It affirmed its conclusion that nothing 
had gone wrong in the universe or in the processes of 
civilization; that the laws of God had been constantly 
and effectively operative; that no church or creed 
can save a soul, a church, or a nation by empty pro- 
fessions, and that the whole world suffers because 
the laws of God do operate and most exactly, and 
that mankind will suffer until in church and state 
men obey God’s laws. 

In the splendor of the last ten years, the genius 
of Universalism still stands unafraid and still true to 
its genius of organizing ideas rather than institutions. 
There is to-day a marvelous material civilization. 
it is so intricate, so forceful, so vast, that it frightens 
some. They fear that material forces shall dominate 
the spiritual. This material development is marvel- 
ous. Let us accept it and praise it. It is new to the 
world. Weare not yet adjusted to it. Universalism, 
however, feels no alarm. Rather it sees in the won- 
derful material development of the present new pos- 
sibilities of an early and better spiritual functioning. 
These material masteries have to be in order to make 
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possible new spiritual masteries. Universalism ad- 
mires the masterful body of modern civilization, and 
it sees in it not the defeat of the spiritual but the chal- 
lenge to a new spiritual activity—the great concep- 
tion for the future being a material civilization even 


finer than our present, but with it also, and because of | 
it, a finer and more efficient development of the 


spiritual. 
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Here in this city—the Capital of our nation— — 


Universalism has ever been true to its genius of exalt- 
ing ideas above institutions. This Washington Uni- 
versalist church has never been large in numbers, but 


it has always been important in this city as an inter- | 
Its earlier building | 
was small and unattractive, but its preachers were | 
always men of intellectual power and initiative. | 
They were such ministers as Kent, Couden, Powers, | 


preter of faith, life, and destiny. 


Rice and van Schaick, and no one has ever estimated 


adequately the part both Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick | 


have had in making this day possible. Often it was 
only the intellectual and spiritual strength of the 
preachers and the moral stability and zeal of the little 


company of men and women that kept this enterprise | 


from stopping. To those preachers and laymen and 
laywomen and to the memory of men from far places 


who were not ashamed to be counted in the small | 


group, we bring the honor and the gratitude of our 
whole denomination. 
service for men, society, church, and God. 


To-day, here in this beautiful edifice, so wonder- — 
fully suited by its lines and its tones to the uplift of | 


the spirit—to-day here in this church, the gift of 


nation-wide Universalism—to-day here in this temple ~ 


memorializing in every window, arch, and column the 
faithfulness of Universalist men and women—to-day 
here in this auditorium into which hereafter shall 


come men and women from all.the corners of the - 
earth, seeking help in the solution of their religious | 


problems—we rejoice, and would take courage in the 


fact that though we never have organized a great in- © 
stitution notable for its numbers, we have organized | 


conceptions of duty, destiny, Christ and God such as 


have helped multitudes unknown to us gain new and | 
inspiring ideas of religion and feel stirring impulses _ 


toward an ever more significant practise of the Chris- 
tianity of Christ. While not organizing great com- 
peting institutions, we have organized ideas into 
such plain and convincing statements as to be under- 


stood by multitudes and by them carried into their — 


own churches—even into far lands to be lived and 
shared. 

History shall repeat itself and yet it shall not 
repeat itself. Universalism here in Washington shall 
go on in this new temple under the wise and inspir- 
ing leadership of Dr. F. W. Perkins, whose whole life 
history has run true to the genius of Universalism 


and whose logical mind and convincing sermons have. 


been arguments for organizing religious ideals for the 
honor of God and the betterment of humanity. And 


yet history shall not repeat itself here, for, as in times | 


past, new facts and knowledge shall still appear and 
new readjustments shall still be made, and no one 
can to-day foresee just what are to be the findings 
of society, science, government and religion with 
which the church is to work. But we do believe that 


They performed here an heroic | 
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a bishop. 


this church will keep true to its genius and will work 
on the fundamental facts of Universalist philosophy, 
to wit—that always there is a universe open to man’s 


genius as his soul expands, and that in man’s soul is 


=H/T is certainly fitting that the laymen of our 
4| nation-wide church should be given a share 
in the dedication of this notable memorial 
=i] structure. Not very long ago it was but an 
SAsiibstantial form, a shape builded wholly of our 
aspirations—the dream of a thing we felt should be. 
Now we behold it, our handiwork complete—the 
happy consummation of much of loyalty and courage, 
of steadfastness through passing tribulations, and of 
devoted, unremitting care and labor. To-day its 
open doors have invited us within to be refreshed and 
tranquillized by its quiet dignity and beauty. As 


| we respond to these pervading influences, we have 


every right to rejoice in our accomplishment. This 
is a day of fulfilment. We feel a genuine thrill of 


| gladness and gratitude in the completion of our work. 


It is the habit of men, in accord with their natural 


yearning for definite results, to take note of and glorify 


the end of every period of achievement. But in the 
work of a true church, as in that of a true man, there 
isnoend. Even when we celebrate, as we often do, a 
hundred years of accomplishment, our first pean of 
praise is barely sung before a new century is well under 
way, with its own distinctive problems, its own de- 
mands and opportunities. So in very truth this 
memorial church is to-day only finished in the ma- 
terial sense. As a building, it is complete. As a 
temple of God, this day so dedicated, as a fountain 
of inspiration, as a challenge to us that we devote our 
best to the great objectives of our church—in that 


sense the life of this memorial edifice is to-day but 


just beginning. Whither does this new temple point 
the way? How shall we meet its insistent challenge? 
We are a church without a bishop, or the seat of 
In a literal sense, therefore, we can have 


no cathedral. We acknowledge, nevertheless, a high 


and dutiful allegiance to our Genera] Convention, the 
Trustees of which have exercised so uplifting and ef- 
ficient a leadership in the conceiving and planning of 
this national memorial, and in bringing it to its present 
state of completion. In recognition of their faithful 
efforts, in loyalty and devotion to the cause for which 
this church has been built, in appreciation of the un- 
sparing fidelity of its pastor, Dr. Perkins, who is 
giving some of the best years of his life to ensure its 
sound and permanent establishment, we can do no 
less than here and now to adopt this church, in our 
minds and hearts, as the cathedral of our faith. 
Here, in the chief governmental seat of our national 
life, it will stand for many years to come as our central 
shrine consecrated to the memory of the founders 


and builders of American Universalism. To honor 


them, to perpetuate their memory, we are bound by 
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an exhaustless capacity and energy to meet the wid- 
ening opportunities of the universe. Always a uni- 
verse inviting man’s soul: always man’s soul expand- 
ing to God’s universe. 


As Seen by a Layman’ 


Benjamin N. Johnson 


every precept of filial piety, by every tie of religious 
obligation. So regarded, this edifice at once becomes 
a sanctuary of our whole sisterhood of churches, a 
church home for all of us, not only drawing and bind- 
ing us to it, but, what is yet more vital, binding us 
anew and more closely to one another for the advance- 
ment of that way of thinking of mankind, that belief 
in the essential value of every human life, which rep- 
resents the unique emphasis of the faith and outlook 
of our church. Itis said that the Universalist Church 
is a small church. Measured solely by the number of 
its recorded members, it is a small church; but, thank 
God, there are thousands and tens of thousands who 
love it’ And if you will more wisely judge it by the 
comprehensiveness of its aims, its spirit, its faith in 
men, by the catholicity of its interest in and devotion 
to the welfare of the whole human family, there is no 
church that can be justly thought to be greater. 

The human family! Mark that description of 
mankind! For in its pregnant meaning, brief though 
it is, there is wrapped the most precious implications 
of our faith. Standing on the rock of our conception 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man, there are no points of the compass, no divisions, 
no geographical lines or boundaries, in our chart of 
the human race. To us the human family is all- 
inclusive. It is only by and through the spirit that 
flows from this conception of men as brothers that we 
can solve the most pressing problems of the world 
to-day. 

In that spirit alone lies the hope of saving our 
civilization, and perhaps, indeed, of making it worth 
saving. Strange though it be, the world has not yet 
discovered or even dreamed how much there is of 
hope, of potency, and of healing in this conception of 
the human family. It is true that with it there must 
be faith, there must be fellowship. Perhaps there 
isno more subtle or fatal mistake made by the popular 
thinking of to-day than its acceptance of what is 
called tolerance as a Christian frame of mind. The 
commendation of tolerance as a virtue has led us all 
to be blind to its sinister limitations and defects. 

It is the attitude of mind that goes with tolerance 
which more than anything else has been delaying 
and is in danger of defeating the hope of a united 
human family on this earth. Tolerance creates re- 
sentment. Have you ever known a son or daughter of 
God who will brook toleration? You may say that 
tolerance is better than the oid racial aversions and 
cruelties among men. But is it? The sword of war 
or of persecution often killed the bodies of men, but 
their spirits it could not always reach. The rasping 
blade of tolerance, on the other hand, always wielded 
with its manifest assertion of superiority, with its 
condescension, and with its ill-concealed scorn, un- 
failingly cuts and hurts the spirit of its object so deeply 
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as to leave an open wound for which there is no healing. 
If we are indeed to cherish any well founded hope of a 
united human family, if, for example, our hearts are 
set on the achievement of world-peace, we may as well 
recognize once for all that not by tolerance any more 
than by the old racial aversions openly avowed can 
men be brought together. It is brotherhood and the 
spirit of brotherhood that must first be substituted in 
the place of tolerance. Tolerance only withholds the 
lash, the blow, of intolerance. The spirit of the twain 
may be, and very often is, the same. It is only 
through generous understanding and mutual com- 
prehension and sympathy among men of differing 
races and nationalities that we can ever reasonably 
hope for honorable and enduring peace among man- 
kind. For real peace should be something more 
than the cessation of strife, something more than mere 
negation of war. It should be and must be founded 
on our understanding of our fellow men and on our 
faith in them as well as in their understanding of and 
faith in us. Any so-called peace not founded on the 
solid bed-rock of such human fellowship and under- 
standing is sure to fail, and will be torn down again 
and again until refounded and rebuilt on this, its 
only hope. 

It was only last October that we dedicated the 
tower of this church to the cause of international 
understanding and world peace, in honor of one of the 
most distinguished and most beloved of our laymen 
whose labors and accomplishments to that end are 
known the world over. 

Why may not this church now and in the years 
to come stand for and pre-eminently emphasize this 
aspiration for human brotherhood and fellowship 
which is the foundation-stone of any real world peace, 
as well as of the many other immeasurable benefits 
to mankind that would flow from such peace? To be 
sure some will say, there may be those here to-day 
within this church who will say, that this conception 
of the possibility of human fellowship is chimerical— 
a foolish dream of a millennium on earth; that it is 
based on emotion and sentiment, not on truth or 
sound thinking. We dissent from that criticism. 
What can. be more rational or more in accord with 
common sense than that men and races of men should 
mutually cast aside or subordinate their primitive 
disposition to preen themselves on their own traits 
and points of view as superiorities, and then severally 
put themselves, as far as possible, in the place of the 
others, thus fairly explaining most of their differences 
by heredity, education, environment and experience? 
Such an intelligent and just procedure would lead 
first to respect, then understanding, and at length 
fellowship. 

However that may be, we cherish no illusions. 
We know the way will be long and hard; that there 
will be mountains of difficulty to be surmounted; that 
not the least of our obstructions on the way will be 
those men (our brothers nevertheless) who, faithless 
to their highest vision, with their own points of view 
and objective, will scatter seeds of suspicion and dis- 
trust when they should sow those of brotherhood and 
faith. Whatever the difficulties before us, we shall 
never surrender or be turned aside from the pursuit 
of our high objective. 
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Who would not choose to live bravely and in 
faith and hope to help his fellows, rather than to join 
the ranks of those agonizing egoists who in doubt 
and fear do little else than spatter the pages of the 
writings of our day with their complaints of God and 
fate? After all is said, we can only labor helpfully 
and travel hopefully. We know the way. Destina- 
tions are for God. Arrivals will be in His time, not 
ours. 


Lord, not for light in darkness do we pray, 
Not that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 
Nor that the slow ascension of our day 
Be otherwise. 


Not for a clearer vision of the things 
Whereof the fashioning shall make us great, 

Not for remission of the perils and the stings 
Of time and fate. 


Not for a fuller knowledge of the end 
Whereto we travel, bruised yet unafraid, 

Nor that the little healing that we lend 
Shall be repaid. 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 
Grant us the purpose ribbed and edged with steel 
To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not; knowledge Thou hast lent. 
But Lord, the will, there lies our bitter need. 
Give us to build above the deep intent, 
The deed; the deed. 
pila nee) tae 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH—III 
William Couden 


The glory of Liberal Churches is composed of freedom to 
progress, open-mindedness, and charity. Their despair is neces- 
sary looseness of organization, scattered effort, and a facile 
tolerance that too often takes the place of deep experience, con-- 
viction, and moving fervor. 
minds and ways. Our noble and outstanding leaders, such as — 


Walter Balfour, the two Hosea Ballous, Abner Kneeland, Starr 
King, Ebenezer Fisher, E. H. Chapin, the Pullmans, John S. ; 


Lee, T. J. Sawyer, Dean Leonard, A. A. Miner, Dr. Capen and 
others, were intellectuals of the first order but were far from — 
agreeing on all theological views or ecclesiastical procedure. — 
Consequently our parishes differ in tradition and local atmos- — 
phere. A covenant adopted in recent years by several of our 
churches reads somewhat as follows: 

“Love is the doctrine of this Church, tHe quest of truth is 
its prayer, and service is its sacrament. 

“To dwell together in peace, to seek knowledge in freedom, 
to serve mankind in fellowship—to the end that all souls shall 
grow into harmony with the Divine—thus do we covenant with 
each other and with God.’’ 

This sounds pretty, but to many it seems ornate, vague and 
sentimental, and to mean little of definite Christian value. Dr. 
Capen once wrote his interpretation of Universalism in the ensuing 
form: 

“T believe in God: the Father, Almighty and Universal; and 
in Jesus Christ His Son, the true teacher, example and Saviour 
of the world. I believe in the Holy Spirit, the quickener and 
comforter of men. I believe in the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as a revelation of righteousness and love. 
I believe in the Holy Church Universal: in the communion of 
saints; in the certainty of punishment for transgression; in the 
forgiveness of sins; in the life immortal; in the final triumph of 
goodness and mercy; and in the union and harmony at last of all 
souls with God.”’ 


Our denomination includes many |) 


| potter! 
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Can Religion Be Taught Effectively in the Colleges?’ 


Carl E. Purinton 


OES the teaching of religion in our colleges 
“| influence the character of college students? 
Can religion as a curriculum subject be so 
taught that it will aid the growth of per- 


‘sonality? These are not merely rhetorical questions. 


It is possible to answer them in the negative. Indeed, 
some educators have already eliminated religion from 
their program of character education and in its place 


| have substituted other things, such as mental hygiene. 


The person who claims that the college teaching of re- 


| ligion can and ought to be made to influence character 


development must indicate how it is to be done. Not 
all teaching of religion exerts this influence at the 


| present time, surely. 


Before the college teacher of religion is con- 
demned for the comparative ineffectiveness of much of 
his teaching, it must be remembered that the oppor- 


tunity offered him is not unrestricted. The student 


is no passive clay in the hands of an educational 
He is a self-directing individual with varied 


interests of his own. Among these interests educa- 


' tion is only one out of many. Overshadowing all of 


these widely varied interests is the attitude of many, 


_ if not a majority of college students, summed up in 


the spirit of the classic phrase, ‘bright college years.”’ 
Ought not the four years of college life to be care-free 
days, after which the responsibilities of life actually 
begin? All of us can appreciate this feeling, even 
though it be a drawback to serious education. 

In the second place, when the development of 


| persons in the college community is being considered, 


it should be remembered that the actual influences 
which play a part come from many different sources. 
The student’s attitudes toward life are constantly 
being determined by a “seepage into his mind and 
conduct” from many quarters, as Professor Coe puts 
it in his recent book, ‘‘What Is Christian Education?” 

More far-reaching than either of these considera- 
tions in limiting the influence of the college teacher of 
religion is the economic pattern of‘our society. “‘As 
long as the supreme effort of those who influence 
thought and set the conditions under which men act 
is directed toward maintenance of the existing money 
economy and private profit, faith in the possibilities 
of an abundant and significant experience, partici- 
pated in by all, will remain merely philosophic. . . . 
(This fact has a significance extending beyond re- 
ligion alone). . . . It affects every range and aspect 
of life... . The artist and scientific mquirer are 
pushed outside the main currents of life and become 
appendages to its fringe or caterers to its injustices. 
All esthetic and intellectual interests suffer in con- 
sequence.”” (John Dewey in the Forum.) 

Under such conditions the teacher can not hope 
to exert as much influence upon the development of 
personality as he might wish. Nor should entire 


*An address given at the conference on ‘‘The Place of Re- 
ligion in Christian Education’’ held at the Hartford Foundation, 
Hartford, Conn., April 4 and 5. Mr. Purinton is professor of 
Religion in Adelphi College, Garden City, L. I. 


blame be cast upon him for the undeniable ineffective- 
ness of much college teaching. Nevertheless, some- 
thing can be done about it. It is the main purpose 
of this article to consider certain proposals and ex- 
periments in the direction of a more creative type of 
education in religion. The “‘life-situation’” or “‘ex- 
perience-centered’”” method demands thoughtful at- 
tention. I should like to suggest in conclusion my own 
preference for the “‘project”’ method as better adapted 
to the needs of college work. 

What shall be said of the so-called ‘‘life-situa- 
tion’? method? Several things may immediately be 
said in its favor. Underlying it are certain assump- 
tions with which the modern teacher of religion will 
eagerly agree. One marks the transfer of chief in- 
terest from subject matter to student. Another is 
the focus of attention upon the present rather than 
the past. Thirdly, to borrow a phrase from Pro- 
fessor Bower, education becomes a ‘co-operative 
enterprise,” shared by teacher and student alike. 
With these underlying principles, surely, no one has 
a quarrel. Rather must one express a genuine grati- 
tude for their careful enunciation. 

There is, however, an objection to the assump+ 
tion that the life-situation method is the best ex- 
pression of these principles. This objection will ap- 
pear in two concrete cases which follow. A most 
winsome example of such an experiment is described 
by Professor Ames in his book entitled, “Religion,” 
in a chapter devoted to religious education. Professor 
Ames believes that by the experience-centered-method 
religion can be taught, and describes an experimental 
curriculum for which he himself is no doubt largely 
responsible. This curriculum is adapted to the chang- 
ing interests of children during the successive seasons 
of the year. In the autumn, for example, when the 
family is returning from travel or summer camp, the 
home, with its interests and problems, is the center of 
attention. The week-day school is a second topic, 
presenting in miniature the world of social relations. 
A third is the city. A fourth, the larger community, 
the state and nation. These are introduced in simple 
ways, appealing to the understanding and interest of 
the children. The postman, for example, is suggested 
as a representative of Uncle Sam. In the following 
paragraph I quote Professor Ames verbally: 


These social experiences discussed in each grade in 
ways suited to the knowledge and interest of the chil- 
dren, bring the program to the Christmas season, where 
the spirit of all these social situations may be related to 
the world-perspective of the Christian religion. The 
Christmas festival is so universal in our society, so 
brilliant and so laden with gifts of good will for all, that 
the celebration of the birthday of Jesus marks at once 
the culmination of the best impulses in all institutions. 
In terms of his personality and teaching, and the unfold- 
ing of his cause, it sets a natural course of study for the 
whole winter season. His life and that of his followers, 
expressed in the churches which have sprung from his re- 
ligion, yield rich material for varied and vital instruction 
through the ‘‘church year,’’ which comes to its climax 
at Easter. 
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Springtime, of course, calls attention to the life of 
nature, in connection with which the discoveries of 
science offer fascinating subject matter for discussion. 
In conclusion, Professor Ames explains that ‘‘this 
curriculum was formulated with the conviction that 
religion is significant in the degree in which it is inte- 
gral with the whole of life, and to the extent to which 
it emphasizes the values implicit in daily, common 
living.”” One can not help but feel that in this pur- 
pose he and his associates have succeeded admirably. 

Such an experiment, however, does force upon 
our attention the issue of this article: what is the place 
of religion in Christian education? Religion his- 
torically conceived has but a minor role in this pro- 
gram, a role reserved for a period termed the “church 
year” and limited to the period between Christmas 
and Easter. There appears here a definite tendency 
to break with tradition which is characteristic of the 
life-situation method in all of its expressions. And it 
is this which makes it difficult to understand how such 
a program, even in principle, could be adapted success- 
fully to the college teaching of religion. 

Such misgivings, at least, are increased rather 
than lessened by the only written report which I hap- 
pen to have discovered of an actual attempt to use 
the life situation method in connection with college 
work. This experiment has been described in the 
magazine Christian Education for May, 1929. Only 
enough passages are here quoted to indicate the main 
outlines of the experiment. The problem is stated, 
“How can an experience-centered method be used in a 
course which professes to be a study of biblical litera- 
ture?’ The course in connection with which the ex- 
periment was made is listed in the college catalogue 
“The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus,” 
and classified under Christian Social Ethics. I quote 
verbally: 


The procedure involves, first of all, an analysis of 
the social functions of a typical community. These 
functions are seen to be operating in certain definite 
areas of social experience. Out of these areas of social 
experience have come social customs and social in- 
stitutions which must be dealt with. Always, the area 
of the family experience is seen to be fundamental from 
almost any point of view. We therefore dig into astudy 
of the social areas of family experience... . . . Insucha 


Our experiment convinces us that the biblical literature 
has a very real place in such a method. The student 
expects, of course, to study the literature because he 
has signed up for a course in the Social Teachings of the 
Prophets and Jesus. The main difference lies in our ap- 
proach to that literature and our use of it. We are 
not interested merely in making a survey of these teach- 
ings. A thorough survey may come later, and if it does 
it will have real meaning. We are interested in living 
constructively in the midst of our very complex American 
life. As we make our analyses and think through to 
the possible ways out, what does the recorded experi- 
ence of Jesus and his fellow-prophets have to offer us 
which may help to enrich and control our present ex- 
perience? The classes have repeatedly come to the 
conclusion that not every social teaching in the Bible 
is applicable to our modern life. . . . For instance, 
students are not able to accept the absolute position 
with reference to divorce, but they do come to a new 
understanding of the significance of marriage. 
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It is with mixed emotions that another teacher of 
a course on the prophets and of a course on the re- 
ligion of Jesus as well views this experiment toward an 
experience-centered curriculum. No one who knows 
college students will doubt that such a method is cer- | 
tain to receive enthusiastic support, for the reason 
that the approach is experimental and open-minded, 
and that the teacher is seeking the co-operation of 
his students in meeting certain common problems. | 
Nevertheless, certain misgivings demand expression. 
Is such a procedure just to the historical material 
involved? To be sure, it is stated that no survey of | 
the entire course of prophecy is intended and that 
students may later return for that purpose. One may | 
guess, however, with considerable accuracy that the | 
average student will not return to an abandoned, | 
though only half-eaten, apple. 

In the second place, what right have we to look © 
to Old Testament prophecy or even to the Prophet of © 


Nazareth for cut and dried solutions to the intricate | 


problems of our very complex civilization? And the 
bearing of this question appears especially pertinent 
when the area of discussion is that of family life. Af-— 


ter all, how much do the prophets have to say about | 


marriage or family life? Hosea, perhaps, is a “‘mod- | 
ern,” in that he typifies the experience of many in- | 
dividuals in our society. But what about Amos, | 
Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Unknown | 
Prophet of the Exile? 
the brusqueness of the Son of Tekoa indicates a lack | 
of the refinements of domestic life. Isaiah, to be sure, | 
enters the “family area” to the extent of the odd 
names he bestowed upon his children. Jeremiah, © 
impressed by the tragic experience of Hosea, perhaps, 
vows himself to celibacy. Accordingly, this great 
prophet of personal religion, when interrogated for in- 
formation in the area of family life, is found to have | 
no contribution to the present day. And so it goes. | 
Is this the correct use of biblical material? i 

The comment of Professor Coe upon the limita- | 
tions of the life-situation method at this point is il- © 
luminating. He lists three functions performed by © 
ancient records of past experience in present ex- | 
perience: (1) Worthy enjoyment through literature, © 


forming worth-while tastes; (2) a revelation of the | 


contrasts of life and something of the issues we have © 
to face; and (8) some dependable data for our think- 
ing upon our problems. But he goes on to say: “Of | 
these three functions, the one that the Bible most } 
effectively fulfils is the second. 
cuts deeper into the issues that compete for our souls? 
Next in importance is its culturally-upbuilding store 
of literary treasures. . . . The least important func- 
tion of the Scriptures is their contribution of de- 
pendable, critically sifted data for the solution of our 
problems. . . . The Bible is not a book of solutions. 
. ... There is positive danger that the ‘life situation’ 
approach, as teachers will attempt to practise it, will 
first conceive the pupil’s problems in adequate terms, 
and then descend toward biblical cant as a solution — 
for them.” (“What is Christian Education?” pp. — 
194-5.) 

In the two examples here described one sees a 
seemingly characteristic and perhaps inevitable tend- 
ency to break with accumulated experience. While a 


One may even conjecture that | 


What is there that | 
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partial attempt was made in the second experiment to 
use tradition, the result was not convincing. Sucha 
relatively conservative attitude, however, is excep- 
tional, and not characteristic of this particular school 
of educational theory. More typical of the method 
as usually applied is the content of the book entitled, 
“Case Studies for Teachers of Religion,’’ by Prof. 
Goodwin Watson, in which we find nothing but a 


' series of ethical situations, without any specific refer- 


ence to religion. One is moved to inquire whether 


| the reader is to infer that ethics and religion are 
| identical terms. 


To be sure, we have the statement of Professor 
Bower that “this focusing of attention upon current 
experience does not mean the disregard of past ex- 
perience. ... The current experience of growing 
persons is set in the vast framework of the past from 
which it is emerging and of the future toward which 
it is moving.” This, however, is theory and not 
current practise. It is less reasuring to reflect that 
this trend of education appears to be but one expres- 
sion of an underlying philosophy of which the brilliant 
prejudices of Harry Elmer Barnes as exemplified in 
“The Twilight of Christianity’ and the sincere disil- 
lusionment of Walter Lippmann in his “Preface to 
Morals” are also a natural expression. In all of these 
we see an extreme reaction to anything that savors of 
the past. In so doing they reflect the extreme atti- 
tude of that stimulating thinker and writer, John 
Dewey, concerning whom D. C. Macintosh writes in a 
review of “The Quest for Certainty’”’ published in 
the Yale Divinity News for March, 1930: ““Dewey’s 
philosophy is a ferment, like leaven . . . . eventually 
all may be well, provided that the leaven is well mixed 
with the traditional three measures of meal. But it 
would be a great mistake, and nowhere more than in 
religion, to try to live by yeast alone, in spite of the 
many vitamines it undoubtedly contains.’’ So, in 
regard to the teaching of religion, the new emphasis 
upon the present as contrasted with the older sub- 
servience of the past to tradition, may well be a 
leavening influence. But who would live on yeast 
alone! 

In contrast with the life-situation method, better 
adapted to the college teaching of religion is what may 
best be classed with the “project” type of education. 
The writer is at the present time in process of ex- 


_ perimenting with two different attempts in this di- 
_ rection. 


In one course a small group of advanced students 
are studying the ‘Religion of the Wisdom Writings 
and the Psalms.” Here, of course, a definite content 
serves as the starting point. If this were the sole 
interest, it might justly be said that the point of view 
was backward-looking. The actual case, however, 
is to the contrary. A careful study is made of the 
wisdom writings, introduced by a brief historical and 
literary introduction, but proceeding as rapidly as 
possible to the important writings themselves. The 
purpose is then to study the outstanding books for 
the attitudes toward life contained within them. 
Ecclesiastes, Ben Sira, the Wisdom of Solomon, Job, 
and the Psalms offer a variety of philosophies of life. 
With each book parallels are compared, with especial 
reference to modern writings. In the case of Koheleth, 


members of the seminar compared Omar. Khayyam, 
some of the Russian novelists, and, among other 
English writers, Thomas Hardy. One student re- 
marked that Schopenhauer was just being taken up 
in a course given in the philosophy department, and 
agreed to take especial care to observe Schopenhauer’s 
reaction to life and to report it to the group. Walter 
Lippmann’s “Preface to Morals’ suggested to one 
member of the seminar the possibility of labeling 
Koheleth as an ancient “humanist.”’ 

Is it not an advantage in a day when there is 
much outspoken pessimism and cynicism-and materi- 
alism to indicate that this is nothing new under the 
sun, but that here is expressed one of many attitudes 
toward life which may be matched in any age, the 
validity of which must needs be tested critically in the 
light of the best standards available? As the former 
dean of Hiram College expresses it in Christian Edu- 
cation for June, 1929: “If you wish to give the modern 
disillusioned and cynical college youth a sock right 
between the eyes have him meditate on this ‘Gentle 
Cynic,’ as Jastrow calls him. Koheleth had tried 
everything he ever thought of and a lot more.” 

Then, of course, it soon appears that even in the 
past very different attitudes from that of pessimism 
have engaged the minds of men. How can a student 
endowed with ordinary powers of suggestion fail to be 
awakened to the necessity of formulating for himself 
a definite philosophy of life, with the advantage that 
the wide variety of possibilities is spread out before 
him and the strength and weakness of different at- 
titudes illumined? The project element enters into 
the work in that the conduct of the course is turned 
over to the students. It is for them to make the his- 
torical and literary survey, for them to find the paral- 
lels and to report in the seminar upon their discoveries, 
and for them to compare and criticise different atti- 
tudes. 

A second experiment of the project type is adapted 
to a different need. The occasion for this experiment 
arose out of the necessity of dealing with a class of 
forty students in a course on the History of Religion. 
A large part of the work for the second semester con- 
cerns the History of Christianity. It seemed wise to 
give the better students an opportunity to use their 
talents in a constructive way. The class was given 
to understand that those averaging not less than “B’” 
for the first part of the semester’s work were to be 
excused from further routine work, quizzes, and even 
participation in class discussion, if desired. They 
would be expected to attend class regularly, and their 
contribution to the discussion would be appreciated, 
but not required. Eventually, seventeen persons 
proved themselves eligible and thirteen decided to 
elect the project work. 

This consisted of the writing of two or three bio- 
graphical sketches or ‘‘psychographs” of outstanding 
personalities falling within the field of the general 
class work, and in connection with individuals con- 
cerning whom we have the necessary autobiographical 
material. The names of Paul, Augustine, and Saint 
Francis of Assisi were among those mentioned, with 
the opportunity of adding any individual choices, 
provided they were suitable. As specimens of psycho- 
graphs, certain collections of sketches by Gamaliel 
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Bradford were placed on reference. The success of 
the work depends in part upon frequent conferences 
between the student and the teacher. There is, there- 
fore, a co-operative aspect to the work. 

The value of the method may be summed up 
briefly in the following ways: The interest of the 
students is secured immediately. While excused from 
routine obligations, there is no question that they are 
involved in even more activity than the regular mem- 
bers of the class. It is an activity that can hardly 
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help having some influence upon their own thought 
and character development. Furthermore, the meth- 
od has good psychological procedure in that influence 
is indirect and not artificially instilled into a so-called 
“Jife-situation.”” Finally, if the supreme achieve- 
ment of Christianity is the development of personality, 
how can religion better be taught than by placing 
students in contact with such a personality as that, 
for example, of Saint Francis of Assisi, the most Christ- 
like man in Christian history? 


Human Limitations 
A. B. Hervey * 


= ERBERT SPENCER in his philosophy lays 
4] emphasis on the distinction between the un- 
known and the unknowable. Some of our 
later men of science seem to forget or ignore 
this distinction, and feel bound to explain everything, 
whether they have a real explanation or not. If they 
haven’t they proceed to invent one. I have caught 
them at it. I recall how a behaviorist writer told 
how some electrons changed their position on the mi- 
croscopic nerve fiber during the passage of a ray of 
light. To see how much this man had to imagine 
one has only to recall that no electron has ever been 
seen or can be seen by any microscope, and that light 
has a speed of one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
miles per second. 

Many things in this universe we know only by 
what they do, not by what they are. Take magnet- 
ism for an example. We know that it is some form of 
energy that can lift iron or steel, but can not lift gold 
or silver or any other metal. We do not know what 
itis. We know only what it does. We do not know 
what gravitation is. We know only what it does. 
We know what gravitation does but we do not know 
why because we do not know what it is. Newton 
discovered its methods or laws of its action. Matter 
attracts other matter in direct proportion to its mass 
and inversely as to the square of the distance. 

I read in my science paper the other day that 
Kinstein in one of his ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” research 
trips had discovered that gravitation was the same 
as electro-magnetism. I have had no opportunity to 
talk with a real physicist on the matter. But there 
is one marked difference between them. Gravitation 
is a force which is universal in its action. Electro- 
magnetism is very narrowly limited in its activities. 
It will have nothing to do with a great many sub- 
stances. 

Light and heat and sound and any other radiat- 
ing forces obey the same law, diminishing by the 
square of the distance. 

But the most wonderful force in nature is that 
creative energy called life. Yet some of our wise 
guys do not admit the existence of such a force. 
They class it with phlogiston, an imaginary substance 
which the ancients thought made a part of some 


*Dr. A. B. Hervey, one of the oldest living Universalist 
ministers, was ordeined in 1861. He is a former president of 
St. Lawrence University. The only signs of age we see in Dr. 
Hervey are the good signs of wisdom and serenity. 


things which rendered them inflammable. That was 
before the discovery of oxygen. 

We do not know what life is. We do know what 
it does. It changes the form and function of some 
kinds of matter, but not all of them. Only about 
eighteen of the ninety odd elements known to man 
are used by life in making its marvelous variety of 
forms in the plant and animal kingdoms. We know 
what life does, not what it is. 

Did it ever occur to you to think what a small 
part we consciously play in the maintenance of human 
life on this planet? Weare to it just what the stoker 
is to his engine. The only difference is that, unlike 
the stoker, most of us have to supply the fuel as well 
as to put it in the furnace. The human body, the 
most wonderful creation of life, is in its vital functions 
entirely automatic. The stomach, the heart, the 
lungs, the liver, and all the other organs needed in life, 
go on without our prompting night and day, awake or 
asleep, day in and day out, for years. 

The stomach digests the food and makes it ready 
for the use of the various organs. These select from 
the common mass, the blood-stream, what should go 
to it to meet its needs. The liver does not take what 
should go to the lungs, or the lungs what is needed 
by the nervous system, or the muscles what should go 
to the bones. 

There is a kind and degree of intelligence shown 
and practised by these automatic organs which pass 
all comprehension. It is unimaginable to the best 
minds. How can it be done? No man knows. He 
knows only that it is done by every human being in 
the billion and a half mortals on this planet. 

As to God, the Creator and Soul of the universe, 
we can form no image of His personality. We can 
know of Him only by what He does, and by the few 
comparisons which have been made of Him, as when 
He is called Father. As far as I know the Hebrews 
were the only people who forbade the making of 
pictures and images of Him. Jesus has left us the 
best human figure we have of Him, both as to charac- 
ter and conduct. He taught us to pray, ‘Our Father 
who art in Heaven.” In the so-called ‘Sermon on the 
Mount” we have the best picture of what we must do 
to become perfect as the Father is perfect which the 
ages have left us. 

All sorts of Gods are represented in the literature 
and art of the ages, but the most diabolical presenta- 
tion of Him found in the ages was the product of a 
Christian minister of the eighteenth century in Con- 
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necticut by the name of Jonathan Edwards, personally 
a kindly, good man of upright life. 

In respect to the personality of God we followed 
the cult of the Hebrews and recognized but one God 
down to the fourth century of our era, when we in- 
vented the Trinity. We called it a triune God, a 
mathematical and physical impossibility. Nearly 
all of us think we worship this imaginary God. We 
call it a mystery. In fact it is a nonentity. It does 
not exist. But God is here all the time, and He is 
very patient with our mistakes. He has plenty of 
time to wait for us to grow better ideas about Him. 
Ours is not the first mistake that has been made 
about Him. 

One sometimes hears it said: To find God follow 
nature up to Nature’s God. Undoubtedly that is one 
way. But there are all sorts of things in nature, and 
among them is the soul of man as well as his body, 
both having the same creator. 

I thought the stars might help me to know some- 
thing more about God. So I studied astronomy with 
the help of a good telescope for several years. I[ 
learned much about them, about their magnitude and 
their distances, about what they call “light years,” 
which means the distance light would travel in a year 
going at the rate of 186,000 miles per second. And 
men talked about millions of light years for some of 
the nebulae. That was putting God too far away. 
It was overwhelming. I shall not hitch my wagon to 
a star. I find myself far more interested in seeing 
Him build a rose out of a little black seed and a few 
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handfuls of crude earth. A miracle has changed them 
in a few weeks into a stem and branches with leaves 
and petals of the softest texture and the most beauti- 
ful color, and the minute organs of reproduction all 
in their proper place, and the whole breathing an ex- 
quisite fragrance. I prefer a flower to a star to teach 
me about God. 

There is one of our human limitations for which 
we ought to be very thankful, as most thoughtful 
people are. That is that the future is hidden from us. 
It would make life absolutely unbearable. There 
would be no such thing as hope for tHe future. All 
would be the now. There would be no change. Life 
would be a dead monotony, and we would pray for its 
extinction. 

Being now in the ninety-second year of my jour- 
ney, I like to recall a conversation I had with my 
father, who was then over eighty and within a fort- 
night of his exit from this life. He had awakened 
from a coma which had held him for several days and 
was perfectly rational, and had been assured by his 
physician that he would not survive another. He 
was a lifelong Universalist.. He said: ‘‘Of course I do 
not know absolutely what is before me, but this I 
do know. I have been in the hands of a good God for 
more than eighty years. He has been good to me all 
these years. I shall be in His keeping whatever 
happens. So I do not worry.” 

With all our human limitations as to knowledge 
concerning the future, that is a very good attitude for 
us old people. 


The Inner Light: The Source of Liberal Christianity 


John Clarence Petrie 


9) WO words in religion that are usually placed 
opposite each other are liberal and orthodox. 
The meaning of the terms in the popular 
i mind seems to be that orthodox people hold 
to one theology and liberals to another, the former 
usually believing in the Trinity, the virgin birth and 
incarnation, the resurrection, ascension and second 
coming, while the liberals are thought of as those who 
deny these beliefs, or who are at least very hazy about 
them. It is true that liberals as a whole do deny the 
above teachings and that those who are called orthodox 
usually do hold them, but this use of the word liberal 
is not the distinguishing mark of the Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and other churches which delight in the 
name liberal. Liberalism is not the holding of a body 
of truth, for this is the meaning of Orthodoxy. Lib- 
eralism is concerned not with a creed, whether nega- 
. tive or positive, whether Biblical or non-Biblical, 
but with a method of approach. The correct term 
for the opposite of liberal should be ‘‘authoritarian.”’ 

It is the claim of liberals, and has been certainly 
since the time of Channing, that the ultimate seat 
of authority in religion was not in Bible, church, or 
Christ, but in the mind and conscience of the individ- 
ual believer. Channing’s great rejection of Calvinism 
was based ultimately on the light of God in the soul 
of man. He argued forcefully against the extreme 
doctrine of predestination that it violated man’s 


God-given sense of right and wrong. Nor was he 
afraid to carry out his own position to the end. If 
the Bible came from God so did man’s intellect and 
conscience, and to oppose the latter was to rebel 
against God in his own soul. 

The essence of authoritarianism is that it as- 
sumes the existence of an external, infallible voice, 
taking the place of God. The fundamentalist finds 
this voice in the Bible. The Catholic finds it in the 
church. The former accuses the liberal of putting 
his own will against God’s by refusing to accept the 
revelation from God in the infallible Bible; while the 
Catholic Church accuses the non-Catholic of every 
shade of opinion of being “proud’’ of intellect. It 
has often been pointed out that both these authori- 
tarians really trust their own souls in the long run. 
For instance, when John Henry Newman left the 
Church of England for that of Rome he decided for 
himself that Rome was the one true church of God. 
To-day many non-Episcopalian Christians go to the 
Anglican Chureh—but in each instance they use the 
much hated “private judgment’? when they decide 
to accept Anglican authority. So also the most 
violent fundamentalist uses his own judgment to 
accept the infallible Bible. True enough, both Catho- 
lic and fundamentalist are often unconscious that 
they are using private judgment, because, as Cadoux 
points out in “Catholicism and Christianity,” having 
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once accepted initial authority, they thenceforth 
ceasejto question any individual doctrine, but accept 
all onfauthority. 

It is characteristic of real liberalism that it not 
only uses its private judgment, as does authoritarian- 
ism, but it also admits the fact and even glories in it. 
Triumphantly the liberal quotes Channing and 
Emerson in favor of the nobility of the faculties of 
man which are the image and likeness of God. The 
charge made against him that he is guilty of “pride 
of intellect’? does not disturb him. He knows, or 
ought to know, that the authoritarians arrive at their 
beliefs in infallibility by precisely the same steps that 
he himself uses to deny infallibility. He refuses to 
believe it is a species of pride to use as best he can the 
faculties with which God has endowed him for the 
pursuit of truth and righteousness. 

But the liberal must be on his guard lest he fall 
into thinking that mind and conscience have no 
authorities. Infallibility is one thing, objective sources 
whence truth may be derived are another. We 
know to-day that infallibility has departed every- 
where. There is no infallibility in science. There 
are no cocksure conclusions which may be sung in 
physics class as the Gloria Patri is sung in churches. 
Yet with such working hypotheses as science possesses 
bridges are built over deep gorges, bridges that carry 
to safety great trainloads of human freight. Without 
religious infallibility such saints as Channing, Parker, 
Martineau, and Estlin Carpenter shaped their lives. 
With a fallible Bible, a perfectly human and therefore 
fallible Christ, a fallible church, they yet found in that 
Bible, that Christ, that church, the materials for be- 
liefs sufficient for the task of saint making. 

The Catholic taunts the Protestant with his lack 
of infallible authority, with the consequent disunity 
that the clash of theological opinion involves, for- 
getting that so great were the evils of unity that the 
Western world gladly accepted the chances of dis- 
unity rather than submit longer. Furthermore, he 
assumes that God must give man an infallible body of 
doctrine or it matters not what man believes. Strange- 
ly enough this insisting on what God must do is not 
carried out by the facts. God does not save us from 
ignorance, does not teach us our science, does not de- 
liver us from the calamities of flood and famine and 
war. God’s way of running His universe seems some- 
how to give the lie to all theories based on what He 
must do. Just why there should be infallible religious 
knowledge imparted to man by an infallible teacher, 
while no other kind of knowledge is so arrived at, is 
not clear. When coupled with this we find that no 
arguments for infallibility of the church or the Bible 
are at all convincing, the whole authoritarian position 
falls to earth. It does not matter what man believes 
so long as he is honest in his beliefs, so long as he uses 
his intellect as best he can, and follows the dictates of 
a conscience enlightened by the best efforts of the 
individual. The Christian doctrine of results, “by 
their fruits shall ye know them,” in itself gives the 
lie to salvation by holding opinions. 

But this does not mean that liberals consider 
themselves infallible, or that they are a law unto 
themselves. No defender of private judgment or of 
the Inner Light has ever gone to the extreme of say- 
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ing that man can so lift himself by his own bootstraps. _| 
The liberal does consider the history of religion in — 
That history is recorded — 
in religious writings and in the biographies of religious - 
Among the religious writings none has been so ~ 
effective as the Bible in leading men to lives of sanc- © 
tity; no religious life has ever equaled the influence of ~ 
No $ 
religious institution has ever proved such a laboratory ~ 


formulating his own ideas. 


lives. 


that Life lived in Galilee two thousand years ago. 


of the religious experiment as the Christian Church. 


In making use of that body of religious experience © 
in Bible, Christ, and church, the individual believer — 


will apply his own best powers of mind and heart. 
No two need necessarily agree as to what is the truth 
about God and Christ. 
may be expected where the mind is fallible, just as 
moral slips may be expected in humans with fallible 
wills. 
serting, as is sometimes done, that we liberals believe 
in our own infallibility. Wedo not. We believe in 
no infallibility, and therefore we can not insist upon 
a creed as being of the essence of Christianity. What 
we do insist upon is the duty of making use of such 
powers as we have to form our hypotheses of religion, 
and then to live upon those hypotheses until we are 
obliged by facts to revise them. 

This is not pride, it is humility. It only hopes by 
living up to as much truth as can be discovered to be- 
come pleasing in the sight of the Creator Omnium. 

We liberals must not play into the hands of 
authoritarians by being contemptuous of the Bible 
and Christ and the church. To disregard those great 
laboratories of religion would be as though a man 
started out to be a great chemist while disregarding 
what his predecessors in chemistry had produced to 
date. Not by disuse of the Bible but by its proper 
use do we make it a source of rich living. Not by ig- 
noring but trying to catch the spirit in Christ do we 
derive the fruits .of fellowship with the Spirit that 
dwelt in him bodily. Not by isolating ourselves from 
the great body of Christians do we reap the harvest 
of long planting and cultivation, but by proper use 
of what it has to give us. 

I personally am a Catholic—a member of the 
church. I am excluded, it is true, by the Pope, but 
I am a member of the Church of the Spirit of Christ, 
as he is too, if he is honest. From that church I can 
be excommunicated by myself alone. I am still a 
priest of the Anglican Church, although ecclesiastical 
authority denies me the right to an altar. Moving 
among liberal Christians I exercise the only priest- 
hood Christ established—that of being as best I can 
a medium for such truth of religion as by experience— 
my own and that of others—I am able to assimilate. 
I am no enemy of the fundamentalist lecturer who 
considers me an opponent of the Bible and Christ, but, 
like him, I am a member of the Church of the Spirit. 
If the Spirit of God is like the wind which bloweth 
where it listeth, it is not confined to the walls of any 
ecclesiastical institution, nor within the cover of any 
book. 

This is the liberal idea of Christianity. When- 
ever there is a man who trusts and tries to obey the 
Inner Light, the voice of mind and conscience, there 
is a Christian, by whatever name he calls himself. 
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NORMAN ANGELL AS VINDICATED PROPHET 
Lucia Ames Mead 


A large body of members of the House of Commons has 


just been honoring Norman Angell by an impressive banquet 


attended by many persons of distinction. This ‘remarkable 
tribute,’ widely noticed in the press, was paid to the man who 
twenty-one years ago launched an epoch-making book, ‘“The 
Great Illusion.’”’ This book, translated into more than twenty 
languages, has done much to revolutionize the pre-war notion 
that any gain can come to any nation under modern conditions. 
By common but astounding misconception and perversion hasty 
readers spread the myth that this book set out to prove ‘‘the 
impossibility of war.’’ Instead, it demonstrated the absolute 


" inability of war to-day to achieve any gain comparable with 


the disaster which even so-called victors must incur. As Lord 
Cecil, who presided, remarked at the banquet tendered Mr. 
Angell, ‘“When he wrote his book, which really is an epoch in 
the cause of peace, he was very different from those who are 
fighting for peace now. Now it is a popular thing. It was not 
so then. We need to show to-day that the establishment of 
peace is a sacred and difficult cause that calls for the utmost 
effort and self-sacrifice. ‘I‘he publication of that book required 
not only ability but courage.’”’ Said Philip Snowden, referring 
to an experience in the early days of the war: “I was traveling in 
a railway train and a Belgian soldier was reading Mr. Angeil’s 
‘Great lillusion,’ and after reading for a time he put down the 
book and said: ‘I wonder if this war will prove the truth of 
Norman Angell’s Great Illusion.’ Well, I think there has been no 
doubt that the war has proved 1t.”’ 

University men in Europe before 1914 were versed in all 
subjects except the one thing needful—international economics, 
international ethics and psychology. Norman Angell’s book was 
a prophecy of the disaster which logically followed the senseless 
rivalry and jealousy of the armed powers. His book opened 
with the words: 

“Tt is pretty generally admitted that the present rivalry in 
armaments with Germany can not go on indefinitely. The 
net result of each side meeting the efforts of the other with 
similar effort is that at the end of a given period the relative posi- 
tion of both is what it was originally and the enormous sacrifices 
of both have gone for nothing.”’ 

As an astute economist, at home in France and the United 
States as well as in Britain, this man twenty-one years ago be- 
came the teacher of statesmen, bankers and editors as he ex- 
pounded novel views. The ‘‘illusion’’ in their minds was that 
accepted theory that military and political power give a nation 
commercial and social advantages, that the wealth and prosperity 
of the defenseless nations are at the mercy of stronger nations, 
which may be tempted by such defenselessness to commit ag- 
gression, so that each nation is compelled to protect itself against 
the possible cupidity of neighbors. The absolute prosperity 
and well-being of a nation depend in no way on its political 


- power. The trade per capita of the small nations is in excess of 
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the trade per capita of the great. What a revelation! ‘When 
Germany annexed Schleswig-Holstein and Alsace, not a single 
ordinary German citizen was one pfennig the richer.’’ Mr. 
Angell proved that the three percents of powerless Belgium were 
quoted at 96 and those of powerful Germany at 82; the three 
and a half percents of the Russian Empire were quoted at 96 
and those of Norway at 102—“‘one of the most marvelous eco- 
nomic-sociological phenomena in Europe.”’ 

“The Great Illusion” is a book whose vital principles were 
proved, as Snowden says, by the futile victories of the World 
War. It is a book to study carefully to-day, when the old 
pre-war ignorance and folly have again been manifest in the 
attitude of the five nations at the London naval parley with 
its meager achievement and its camouflaged “‘success.’’ It was 
the pre-war reliance on force that dominated the London parley 
and sought parity of tonnage instead of parity of security; that 
made the appalling spectacle of the only armed powers, all 
allies twelve years ago, and all since pledged by the Kellogg Pact 
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to renounce war, carefully calculating how many instruments of 
slaughter each could have to defend itself against one or more of 
the others. False notions of prestige, of what constitutes ‘‘in- 
feriority,’’ of what constitutes gain or success, are still rife, and 
many of the rising generation are little wiser than the shorte 
sighted, uninformed diplomats, editors, and parliamentarians 
who plunged the world into disaster in 1914. They do not 
recognize the futility of rival forces. The little Scandinavian 
nations are planning practical disarmament like that of Ger- 
many. They little fear attack. In the World War, it was the 
great armed nations which feared attack and, with the exception 
of Belgium, the little ones were safe. Belgium-was not attacked 
on her own account, but because she blocked the way to France. 

What has any nation gained from that war? Aside from 
loss of life and moral loss, our taxpayers have been forced to pay 
fifty-one thousand million dollars for our war of eighteen months, 
and the end is not yet. That sum represents fifty-one times the 
amount that would be thrown away in nineteen centuries at the 
rate of $1.00 a minute. Who can visualize these fabulous drains 
on our resources? If those engaged in educational or welfare 
work could once see what is the great cause of unemployment 
in many countries, the cause of poverty, wasted effort and 
slow progress, they would join with Philip Snowden, when he 
startled the House of Commons with demand for increased taxa- 
tion, in deploring the appalling fact that signatories to the Peace 
Pact shouid still be putting their reliance for security on huge 
armaments. 

This is no time for smug complacency with America’s aims 
or achievements at the London parley. Norman Angell’s 
philosophy needs to be studied to-day. Three weeks before 
the war broke out I heard him give an impassioned appeal in 
London to members of Parliament and distinguished leaders, 
warning them of war were not quick action taken. His dire 
prophecy was fulfilled, and to-day the blind and stupid who fail 
to grasp his principles should be shocked into realizing that 
colossal waste is certain and war is possible if we share the great 
illusion which blinded several responsible nations and led to the 
sacrifice of ten millions of the best men of all natians in an un- 
necessary and fruitless war. 

* * * 
HUMANISM AND THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 
Clarence R. Skinner 


The two most influential movements within the church in 
America during the last two or three decades have been the com- 
munity church which began about fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and the humanist religion which has developed more recently 
within the last five or ten years. 

The growth of the first of these two movements has been 
almost if not quite phenomenal, for there are now in this country 
something like seven hundred churches which claim the title 
“community,’’ a record of growth which would be hard to match 
throughout the whole history of ecclesiasticism in any country. 
The churches which bear this name are not standardized, and 
possibly one would not recognize another as belonging to the 
fold, but the use of the name alone is tribute to the underlying 
idea. They are all a part of the movement away from sectarian- 
ism toward a broader basis of fellowship and service. Even if 
some of them have not yet loosed the bands of denominational 
control, they are making a wide appeal and are reaching toward 
a control by the whole community. 

Humanism is a confusing word, for it has been used to de- 
scribe so many things, but we can rather clearly discern two 


_ phases, both of which greatly concern the church and both of 


which are making a profound impression on all ecclesiastical 
thinking. One of these phases might be called “ecclesiastical 
humanism,’’ the kind of movement which is going on in some 
Unitarian churches, notably in the West, and is represented by 
such men as Dietrich and Slaten. The chief ideal of this move- 
ment, if we are correct in interpreting it, is its attitude of im- 
patience with the speculative dogma of the past, and its desire 
to found the church on the solid rock of service to man, a ser- 
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vice which can be tested in the crucible of sure reality, and does 
not depend upon the sanction of some very questionable meta- 
physic. Such a humanism, therefore, rejects the older super- 
naturalism and theism, and philosophy of prayer, while it throws 
its whole strength into making human life better in ways of 
which we can be sure. 

The other type of humanism is more difficult to define, and 
its place within the church is much less clear, but it may be 
called for want of a better word ‘‘philosophical humanism.”’ 
This movement tends to reduce religious verities to the level of 
experience and value. Instead of God being the ultimate reality 
creating and making man, He becomes a consequence and re- 
sult. Ethics are, therefore, dependent on man’s resources and 
not upon some eternal “law’’ or mandate. 

These two forms of humanism are apt to go together, 
though not necessarily so, but whether separate or combined 
they form one of the outstanding influences of modern church 
life and thought. They are more debated than any other 
movement, and even magazines of general interest, such as 
Harper’s, run articles upon the subject—a remarkable indica- 
tion of the place which humanism has in modern life. 

The question now is—what relation is there between these 
two modern influential movements? Should they unite? Should 
the community church take over humanism as its gospel, its 
inwardness and motivating power? And should humanism take 
over the community church as its vehicle, its mechanism, rather 
than trying to force its way into the older denominational 
churches? Such questions are of profound interest to all who 
are concerned with the modern life of religion, and with the way 
in which religion is organizing in the new age. 

The answer of the writer to these questions is: No. The 
genius of the two movements is essentially different and, there- 
fore, each should develop its own special history. The two 
movements should most assuredly not become hostile. Their 
very names, if nothing more, should prevent any such sad even- 
tuality. Any church that is as broad as the community must 
surely be glad to enfold humanism, and any true humanism, 
worthy the name, must be willing to co-operate with a church 
which takes the whole community as its field, and the help of all 
people as its high goal. But the two movements must still go 
their divergent ways. 

Examine for a moment the differences. In the first place, 
ecclesiastical humanism would rule out what to many people is 
absolutely essential, namely, the whole field of the metaphysical. 
Nearly every one must confess that the results of metaphysical 
speculation have been disappointing and inconclusive. The 
nature of reality still seems to elude and allure, after all the cen- 
turies of endeavor to unlock the nature of the ultimate. But 
we are intelligent beings, and we must ever be tortured by the 
desire to grapple with the problem. Can we simply ignore that 
whole field of life? Can we push it into the limbo of superstition 
as futility and still appeal to a true humanity? Most assuredly 
not. The struggle to understand the universe must go on apace. 
It will always fascinate. People will always hear metaphysics 
gladly, because some working philosophy about the nature of the 
universe is what every one wants as a basis for his outlook on 
life. Ecclesiastical humanism cramps the freedom and range of 
the church, although all modern people can easily sympathize 
with its insistent emphasis upon service to human kind. 

And philosophical humanism—what shall we say of that? 
In so far as itis a closed system, a definitely marked off method, 
it is merely a new sect, and as such becomes inconsistent with 
the community church, indeed. If we have learned anything at 
all about the history of sectarian schools, it is the fact that they 
“have their day and cease to be,’’ and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that philosophical humanism will escape this common fate. 
As a brave attempt at truth it should be welcomed; as a method 
substituting experimentation for mere speculation it should 
have its fair chance for sympathetic consideration. But if it be- 
comes an exclusive movement it will be a sect, and whatever is 
“cut off from’ is diametrically opposed to the idea of the com- 
munity church, which is synthetic and eclectic. 


The more the writer studies the problem of the church in 
relation to modern life, the more he is convinced that ecclesias- 
tical organizations must be inclusive rather than exclusive, 
eclectic rather than sectarian, that they must unite in a “‘brother- 
ly search for truth” rather than in claiming a final or particular 
method, and that they must try to grapple with problems of ul- 
timate reality; but that each grappling shall not erect barriers of 
creed or dogma against any who are desirous of partaking in the 
adventure after the larger life.-— Unity (Chicago). 

* * * 


IS IT MORALLY RIGHT? IS IT PROFITABLE? 


The Rev. J. Lunsford Robinson, pastor emeritus of 
the Unitarian church in Memphis, Tenn., sends us 
the following interesting correspondence with permis- 
sion to publish it, which we are glad to do. 

The Editor. 


My dear Friend: 

According to your statement in a recent Boston paper you 
say you want to ‘‘follow truth wherever it may lead.’’ I think 
we all want to do that, but— 

First: If your “‘truth’’ should lead you to believe the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church do you think it would be 
morally right for you to remain in the Unitarian Church and 
preach Roman Catholic doctrines? 

Second: If your ‘“‘truth”’ should lead you into beliefs of the 
“fundamentalists’’ with their doctrines of everlasting hell, the 
inerrancy of the Bible, and a blood atonement, or into the be- 
liefs of atheism, do you think it would be morally right to preach 
those doctrines in a Unitarian pulpit? 

If you will answer these questions briefly I shall be greatly 
obliged to you. It will enable me to understand what you mean. 

With all best wishes to you, and hoping to hear from you 
soon, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Lunsford Robinson. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


The friend, replying, said, among other things: 

If you know of any tradition making it immoral for a Uni- 
tarian minister to hold any belief whatsoever I would appreciate 
your telling me of it. 


To this Mr. Robinson replied: 

I know a Unitarian minister in New England who believed 
it right for him to practise free love. He followed his belief. 
His people felt outraged. His name was dropped from our list 
of ministers. Another minister had a similar belief and met 
the same fate. He complained bitterly of the Unitarian illib- 
erality! 

Another Unitarian minister I know of thought Unitarian 
liberality meant that he had the right to drink all the whiskey he 
could hold. He got drunk. His church dismissed him. 

I could mention others whose idiosyncrasies were intellectual 
and moral. 

Many years ago the Rev. F. E. Abbot, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Dover, N. H., announced that he was no longer 
a Christian, but a theist, and resigned. The majority voted not 
to accept his resignation. The minority wanted him to leave. 
The minority took the matter to the Supreme Court of the state, 
and the judges decided in their favor. Rather a queer case, but 
it shows that the people, whether they thought his teaching was 
immoral or not, decided they did not want his kind of preaching. 
Every now and then the past hundred years some minister has 
been asked to resign. The people have a feeling that they have 
aright to say what kind of doctrine they prefer. 

Some people seem to have confused ideas of Unitarian 
liberality. In your letter to me you say: “In answer to your 
first question I would say that no man has a moral right to do 
anything against the dictates of his own conscience. Any Uni- 
tarian minister should have the right to preach anything he 
sincerely believes. It might not be expedient for him to preach 
Catholicism, or atheism, or fundamentalism,since few Unitarian 
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congregations would consent to listen to him, but if he sincerely 
held any of those positions I would say he not only had a moral 
right, but that he was under moral obligation to preach them.”’ 

Here there seems to be alittle confusion. 
Does he have a moral right to preach those doctrines in a Uni- 
tarian church? As I see it, Unitarians are perfectly willing for 
people to believe the above doctrines, and preach them; but I 
think most of us do not believe a man has the moral right to 
preach them in a Unitarian pulpit. I think it is something more 
than “‘expediency,’’ and it would mean disorder, disharmony, 
and a lack of fitness of things. 

* * * 


MACFARLAND RESIGNATION ACCEPTED 


After considering the report of the sub-committee which was 
appointed (with Bishop McConnell as chairman) to consider 
the resignation of the Rev. Charles S. Macfarland as General 
Secretary, the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches, at its meeting on April 25, decided to request Dr. 
Macfarland to continue in his present position until Jan. 1, 1931, 
at which time his retirement will become effective. 

The action taken by the Administrative Committee was as 
follows: 

“1, That Dr. Macfarland be requested to continue in his 
present position until the end of the present calendar year. 

“2. That his resignation be accepted—the acceptance to 
become effective on January 1, 1931. 

“3. That an adequate retiring allowance be provided for, 
to become available for Dr. Macfarland’s use on the date his 
resignation becomes effective. 

“4. That in view of the ill condition of Dr. Macfarland’s 
health, a leave of absence of at least three months, with full 
salary, be granted him—the leave to begin May 1, 1930. 

‘5. That, in view of the unique and unparalleled services of 
Dr. Macfarland to the Federal Council, the Executive Commit- 
tee be requested to make adequate place in its program at its 
meeting in December, 1930, for suitable recognition of those 
services.” 

Commenting upon the above recommendations, Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle, Dean of the Yale Divinity School and chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Administrative Committee, said: ‘“When Dr. 
Mcfarland presented his resignation last March, he explained that 
it had been in his mind for several months to ask for release 
from his executive responsibilities as General Secretary at the 
close of his twentieth year of service, at which time he would be 
approaching the age of sixty-five. He explained that his de- 
cision had been hastened by the advice of his physician. The 
Administrative Committee did not make Dr. Macfarland’s 
resignation immediately effective, but provided for his retire- 
ment with adequate retiring allowance, beginning with the first 
of next year.” 


* * * 


BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


The following beautiful editorial tribute by the Boston 
Herald to a Unitarian clergyman shows how much the so-called 
hard-boiled newspaper men appreciate their friends and com- 
rades. All who came to know this charming, modest gentleman 
will concur in what the Herald says.—Editor. 

‘‘In the passing in his seventy-sixth year of the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Reynolds Bulkeley, this newspaper, and this editorial page 
in particular, loses a long-time and greatly-valued contributor 
who had the courage in this practical and materialistic age to 
work along distinctly literary lines. He wrote both strong prose 
and graceful verse. A contribution has appeared on this page 
once a month for years. Everything he did with unvarying 
good taste and with a high degree of literary feeling. 

“This was the keynote of his work, the inspiration of his 
life. The great masters were his delight. In their thought, and 
in this marvelous gift of expression, he found unalloyed satis- 
faction. Of Emerson he was a lifelong student and expositor. 
Part of this sympathy was, of course, due to Emerson himself. 
Another considerable part grew out of the Concord tradition, 


My question was: * 


of which Mr. Bulkeley was himself a part. To the Unitarian 
pulpit in that town he gave some of his best years. Quite fit- 
tingly his last earthly resting-place will be in that hallowed 
ground, the old town of his ancestor, Peter Bulkeley, where rest 
so many of the great contributors to America’s treasured age of 
letters. 

“It was Mr. Bulkeley’s appreciation of the great literature 
of the world that underlay his work as a Christian minister in 
Concord and elsewhere. It was as an interpreter of the Bible 
narrative, in all its simplicity and inspiring quality, that he ex- 
celled. This was the reason the task of the preacher interested 
him, summoning his deepest powers and most reverent loyalties. 

“Tn personal life Mr. Bulkeley was invariably gracious, con- 
siderate and courteous. His contacts proved invariably help- 
ful to those who sought friendly counsel in life’s perplexing hours. 
His sympathies were wide, as were his interests. He delighted 
in the ‘word fitly spoken,’ and to the extent that this represents 
a craving instinctive in the human heart, his place in these 
columns, as in the community at large, will not be easy to fill.’”’ 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Silent Piano 


I sat beside a Business Man, and he said, I am now an Has- 
been. I am retiring from Business, and not very Gracefully. 
I am getting out while the getting out is bad, but before it get- 
teth any worse. 

And I said, What is that business from which thou art so 
precipitately retiring? 

And he said, It is the Piano Business. 

And [ said, That is a business that deserveth to succeed. 

And he said, Yea; and we have spent years building it up, 
and doing an honest business. And look at us now. 

And I said, Why is it thus, and what is the cause of this 
thusness? 

And he said, It is Canned Musick. ‘First, there is the Piano 
that folk play with their feet. 

And I said, I render very excellent Musick in that fashion. 

And he said, Yes; and being able to play with thy feet in- 
stead of with thy brain and hands, thou shalt never learn. 

And I said, I learned a little before there were any Player- 
pianos. 

And he said, It is not simply the Player-piano, but the Phon- 
ograph, and the Radio. People have grown too lazy even to 
play a piano with their feet. 

And I said, I fear thou art telling the truth. 

And he said, The twilight of Kultur is in the fact that we 
have come to a point where we insist on getting all our Knowl- 
edge and our Art and our Kultur canned, and few men care to 
go to the labor of Creative Artistry in Musick or other of the 
Fine Arts. 

And [ said, I fear the evil doth not stop there. For I 
behold that Colleges do now spend their hundreds of thousands 
for a Stadium where Forty Thousand people may yell them- 
selves hoarse while two and twenty men get the exercise and the 
drill, and too much of it. And I think it would be better if Col- 
leges were to educate the whole student body, and to teach them 
Creative and not Vicarious Sportsmanship. 

And he said, Thou wilt be a Voice crying in the wilderness 
if thou preach that doctrine. 

And I said, I am too astute a man to preach it; for I think I 
can read the handwriting on the wall that declareth that this 
craze for Kultur is to cease to be the Bone and Sinew of a College 
Education. And I prefer as thou dost that there shall be Di- 
versified and Creative Skill. 

And he said, The passion for this gaining of Canned Kultur 
by proxy hath gone far toward taking possession of all of us, and 
of the things that are most sacred to us. 

And I said, There are people who think to gain their Eternal’ 
Salvation in that way. 

And he said, They have got a Large Sized Surprise coming - 
unto them, with Charges Collect. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE DIGEST POLL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In fairness to the Literary Digest I think that it ought to be 
stated that Mr. L. F. Fortney is in error in asserting that only 
subscribers to the Digest receive ballots in its prohibition poll. 
Although not a subscriber myself I received a ballot and have 
personally seen the ballots received by several relatives and 
friends who are also non-subscribers. It is true, however, that 
the Literary Digest is also taking a special poll of its subscribers, 
asitis of several other groups—doctors, lawyers, clergymen, school 
teachers, etc. None of the ballots sent out in these special polls 
are included in the total of the general poll and the Literary Digest 
has promised to list the results of each special poll separately. 
As far as I am able to judge from the distribution of ballots in this 
locality there is, moreover, no basis for the belief that women 
have been differentiated against in this poll. It is, of course, 
much too early in the balloting to form any definite conclusions 
from the Literary Digest poll, but I think that one point at least 
is clear—that the extreme drys are making strenuous efforts to 
belittle and condemn the poll because of the fact that it has to 
date revealed an unmistakable and definite nation-wide trend in 
favor of modification in some form. 

Romaine W. Seaver. 

Westport, Conn. 

* * 
WHAT LIBERALS SHOULD DO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With all the words written and spoken—ranging in these 
latter days from Boston to Tokyo—about ‘“‘humanism’’ as 
something new, one would suppose that the advanced liberals 
had gained a final and complete conquest over the old medieval 
idea of God, that it was no longer necessary to combat the 
idea of a God who manifests Himself on special occasions only 
and in emergencies with miraculous power, and who is suscep- 
tible to the coaxing and bribery of the prayers of His subjects. 

Yet. the fact is that this latter idea of God is still the pre- 
vailing idea. Most people in Boston believe it. Go to any of 
Cardinal O’Connell’s churches or to Tremont Temple and see 
if itis not so! Go to the great Evangelical missionary centers— 
like Northfield—or witness the wonderful moving pictures of 
the Ten Commandments or the King of Kings, and verify the 
matter. If, instead of acting the part of mental acrobats in 
the effort to accurately state scholastic distinctions, the lib- 
erals would study and understand marked leaders like Martineau, 
they might cherish a reasonable religion and get some thinking 
converts from a complex and growing population many of whom 
have not yet even heard of the Liberal Church. 

A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 

* * 


SOME SEARCHING QUESTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial ‘“‘The Everlasting Arms’’ (April 26), and 
many other articles from your pen dealing in straightforward 
manner with the facts of science and the arguments of humanists 
and atheists, interest me greatly. This particular editorial 
provokes not only thought but also some questions in my mind. 

It is apparent that no argument of unbelievers either ancient 
or modern is able to pierce the armor of your faith or separate 
you from your conviction of the love of God. Your testimony 
has the ring of sincerity, and it is significant because it comes from 
a studious, informed and intelligent mind. 

I do not know whether the percentage of suicides among our 
“promising young intellectuals’’ who are followers of Mr. Menck- 
en and other unbelievers is any greater than that among Christian 
believers, but if it is, and these are among “‘our noblest and best,”’ 
certainly something ought to be done to save them from ‘“‘the 
coroner and the morgue.”’ 


‘ But what can we do? We are liberals; we would not sup- 
press the writings of Mr. Mencken and his confreres. The facts, 
moreover, upon which they base their unbelief we can not con- 
trovert. We should not, as you say, ‘‘hide a scintilla of the 
truth.”’ 

The faith which you describe is beautiful, and it is unques- 
tionably an advantage and a very present help to you and to all 
who possess it. Such a faith might prove a power unto actual 
salvation to others if they also could lay hold upon it. But 
what prevents them from doing so? Is it mere perversity? Or 
do you possess some quality or faculty for faith which these men 
do not have? Ifso, what is it and how can it be procured, or at- 
tained? 

Faith, you say, is ‘‘holding as true things which can not be 
proved or disproved. . . . when everything within a man pro- 
claims them as true.’’ This, in a nutshell, is the crux of the 
whole problem, for this is faith, and conversely, unbelief is not 
holding as true things which can not be proved or disproved 
when everything within a man proclaims them as incapable of 
being substantiated. 

What are these mystic or mysterious things within men 
which proclaim for faith or doubt, and by what means can they 
be so controlled or influenced or affected as to cause them to 
proclaim for faith which brings peace and joy and life, rather 
than for doubt and disbelief which result often in disconcertion, 
frustration, and sometimes death by suicide? 

If the Menckens “‘have to make a terrific leap of doubt to say 
that all has come by accident,’’ do you not also have to make an 
enormous leap of faith to say that all has come by design, and 
that it is the best of all possible designs? We are not concerned 
with the immensity of the distance spanned, it may or may not 
be equal in either instance, but what is it that determines the di- 
rection of the leap? 

The testimony of honest and intelligent minds is interest- 
ing and informing, but will its recitation establish faith in other 
men’s hearts? If knowledge and reason afford insufficient 
grounds for the establishment of faith as intellectually true, and 
the testimony of believers who can produce no witness beyond 
the assurance of their inward beings can not be relied upon to 
induce faith in others, where shall we find the means by which 
to save the unfortunate souls of those who heroically rise from 
superstition and ignorance only to tragically faint and fall be- 
fore the truth? 

Edward A. Lewis. 

Stamford, Conn. 


We answer as well as we can. 
Our correspondent is right. ‘‘We would not suppress the 
writings of Mr. Mencken and his confreres.’’ When he says, 
“The facts upon which they base their unbelief we can not 
controvert,’’ is he right in assuming that their unbelief is based 
wholly on facts? Probably the truth is that some things they 
accept are facts and some are not facts. What prevents other 
men from ‘‘laying hold”’ of the religious faith that we claim to 
have? Here is a question we can not answer fully. Probably 
father, mother, teacher, school, college, reading, thinking, and all 
other human contacts and experiences enter into the making of 
this part of a man as wellas all other parts of aman. ‘‘Isit mere 
perversity?’’ We think not. It could be. .Do we possess a 
quality or faculty for faith unbelievers do not have? We doubt 
it. How can the mystic or mysterious things that make for 
faith be put into men? By religious education. How can we | 
keep faith strong? By trying. How can we cultivate an aware- 
ness of the existence and presence of God? By acting as if He 
were. By listening. By meditation. By prayer. By read- 
ing. By doing the will of God as if there were a will of God. 
Of course it is a leap of faith as well as a leap of doubt. We used 
the phrase merely to emphasize the fact that doubters have to 
leap also. What determines the direction of the leap? What 
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we have said above is our answer. Will testimony of other 
minds help establish faith? Yes and no. What my friends hold 
has some influence on me. What Jesus thought counts. Will 
such testimony be decisive? Never! It is what we think about 
it that will be decisive. How save the despairing ready to com- 
mit suicide? There is no patented perfect way. By clearer 
statement of what we think. By nobler example. By more 
simple, concrete, positive instruction of the young. By unfailing 
love of the hopeless and despairing. 

One man says that his inward assurance comes from God. 
Another man says that his inward assurance, and all inward 
assurance, ‘‘flows from nothing more substantial than the sub- 
conscious feeling produced by early religious teaching, or the 
sub-conscious apprehension that acceptance of the alternative 
of disbelief might prove calamitous.’’ Who can decide between 
these two men, or prove that one is absolutely right and the other 
is absolutely wrong? 

The Editor. 


* * 


A BREATH OF FRESH AIR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I live in a community that is very strongly dominated by 
fundamentalist thought, and the Leader comes as a breath of 
fresh air on a sultry day. 

For the sake of my family I have stayed in the local church, 
and I believe that I have done more good for liberal thought by 
doing so, for while the preacher continues to send those who do 
not agree with him to eternal damnation; I can see here and 
there those who are beginning to think for themselves, which I 
believe is the goal for which we strive. 

Arthur T. Gardner. 

Bindi, Nica ca 


* * 


MORE SHOOTING NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

One of the contributors in last week’s Leader says that ‘‘the 
man who invented the banked choir around the pulpit should 
have been shot first!’ A loud amen to that! Then elsewhere 
we are told of a man who wants to shoot the preacher at the 
twenty-five minute stretch of sermon. 

Now while the shooting is going on let’s not forget the female 
persons in the seat back of us who keep up an insistent whisper- 
ing of ‘“‘he said and she said,’”’ and ‘‘ain’t it jest awful?’ and 
so on ad nauseam. 

ahs JERSE 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


* * 


“FACTS AND TRUTH” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My letter published under the caption ‘‘Facts and Truth,” 
seems to have gotten me in Dutch with Mr. Rouillard, and, 
worse yet, to have dragged the editor in with me. 

As Mr. Rouillard seems to impugn my honesty, my educa- 
tion and my Universalism, allow me to present first my defense 
and then my apology. 

Mr. Rouillard says: ‘‘When an honest, educated man uses 
the word truth he means but one thing, that which is in con- 
formity to fact, or reality. By fact he means that which is 
actual, that which is manifestly real.’’ 

Mr. Webster, whose honesty and education go without 
challenge, gives a much broader definition for both words. Lest 
Mr. Rouillard confine ‘‘honest’’ to as narrow limits as he does 
“‘truth,”’ let me say I am able to meet the sheriff of any county 
in Texas with a smile and without a shadow of fear. As for my 
education, it was begun in the public schools of Ohio, and on 
leaving them I at once entered that great university called life 
or experience, and am now out of my freshman term. 

In that school we are taught that an honest, educated man 
uses that word which best expresses the meaning he wishes to 
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convey. In this manner I use both “‘truth’’ and “‘fact’”’ in my 
former letter and in this one, confining neither word to any 
straitened definition but leaving the reader to supply as broad 
or as narrow a one as suits his insight into my meaning. 

Mr. Rouillard says if we can not base our religion on facts 
we should give up the struggle. 

On opening the Leader one of the first things to greet us is 
“Essential principles of the Universalist faith’’—the universal 
fatherhood of God, the spiritual authority of Christ, the trust- 
worthiness of the Bible, the certainty of just retribution for sin, 
final harmony of all souls with God—five articles and not one of 
them susceptible of proof or demonstration. , yet these are the 
door by which one enters the Universalist fellowship. How 
hardly may the man who bases his religion on fact enter therein. 
and to him who through faith recognizes the truth of these how 
wide does the door open. 

The record tells us the founder of the Christian religion bases 
it on love, and then adds, ‘‘Other foundations shall no man lay 
than that which is laid.’’ 

As an illustration of fact and truth, let us take the first chap- 
ter of Genesis; the fundamentalist reads this and sees an actual 
historical account of the creation of the heavens and the earth. 
He takes the discoveries of science and holds them up to the page 
and if they render the record doubtful he thrusts them aside, 
and, laying his hand reverently on the page, says to science: 
“Here is the record, here are the facts. You are wearing glasses 
too strong, they blur your vision.’’ 


“The books teach Darkness was at first of all 
And Brahm, sole meditating in that, Night. 
Look not for the beginning there, nor any light, 
Veil after veil will lift—but there must be 
Veil upon veil behind.”’ 


Now let the liberal religious thinker have the book. He 
finds the same words, but as he reads he sees a deeper meaning 
and, holding the page up to the light of understanding, the truth 
shines through, and instead of a positive record he finds a beauti- 
ful allegory showing the way by which man has come, his search 
through the ages for light and his struggle up from primal dark- 
ness. Now he too takes the discoveries of science and, holding 
them to the page, they become as a lens bringing out more clearly 
the truth and beauty of the story. And this first chapter and 
those that follow it to the final Amen at the end of Revelation, 
contain a record of the lifting of veil after veil until now we see as 
in a glass darkly, but there yet remain veil upon veil to be lifted 
before we can see face to face. 

In my former letter I said the task for the liberal religious 
leader is to search out that living truth which St. Paul calls a 
more excellent way and to so present it to, and so live it before, 
men that it will show them the way to go Home. This truth is 
more fully set forth in the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, and if this be “rot’’ as Mr. Rouillard charges, then hasten 
the decay. 

The living truth to which I refer is that same spiritual truth 
upon which Lord Buddha meditated what time he sat beneath 
the Bodhi Tree, the truth he taught when he sent the woman 
with her babe dead in her arms in search of a remedy he knew 
was not to be found, the same truth that makes immortal that 
probably purely fictitious story of a certain man who fell among 
thieves on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, and that other 
story of a young man who, taking his inheritance, took his jour- 
ney to a far country. The way to go is the eight-fold path of 
the Buddhist, the way Isaiah points out when he says, A highway 
shall be there and a way, the way of John when he cries in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the Way. Itis the way of Christ when 
he says, Iam the way. It is the way of helpful loving service, 
it is the way of Life, which leads us Home to that state of peace, 
contentment and happiness which follows this way of life as the 
night the day. But how slow we are to enter it! 

TGs 

Marshall, Texas. 
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The General Convention at Work 


FROM AND TO JAPAN 


How start this page on Japan? That question was bother- 
ing the writer when, providentially, the post-man brought in a 
letter from Japan. It is a compelling challenge from one of our 
Japanese ministers to all of the rest of us. Here is a man, forced 
through ill-health to give up his work in the ministry, visioning 
for us the greater day before us. Will you not read and ponder 
this? 
554 Koenji, Suginami Cho, 
Tokyo, Japan, 
April 20, 1930. 
My dear Dr. Roger Etz: 

Yes! The time now is very stimulating, both for 
materialistic thought and life are flourishing andscorn- 
ing at those who have cautious attitude for spiritual 
life, believing the spiritual world and showing that 
the structure of mammonish edifice has come to an end; 
on the other hand spiritual sprouts are growing in the 
hearts of the majority. 

The time has come for ministers to use their in- 
fluence fully. In our land, the attendance in all 
churches has grown large lately. When I went out to 
the hot springs for my health, many people came to see 
me to inquire about Christianity. I had two meetings 
and the attendance counted about twenty each time. 
Among them were doctors, school teachers and leading 
men of the village who came eager to hear in spite of my 
poor speech which is very difficult to catch owing that I 
have no upper jaw. 

I am very glad and interested to know that the 
dedication of the National Memorial Church is to be 
held one week after next Sunday. At this time, it will 
be the banner to open the new way for the spiritual force 
in the materialistic field. ‘‘March! Conquer! Give 
resurrection and living water to the dead!’’ This is 
what I would like to say. Though far apart from you 
all, we here will lift up our hands. 

Will Mr. C. R. Stetson come back to Japan as a 
minister? His quiet and continual work is very appre- 
ciable in Japan to-day. I express, as a member of the 
Japan Universalist, the desire of all our Japanese. 

In closing, I pray God’s blessing will be upon you 
and your work. 

Yours faithfully, 
P.T. Tsuga. 


The Stetson Family 


The question which Dr. Tsuga raises as to whether Mr. 
Stetson is going back to Japan gives us an opportunity of reply- 
ing to him and at the same time to many others. 

Yes, the Stetsons are going back! 

That will be good news in Japan. It is good news in Amer- 
ica. After a year’s furlough, most of which has been spent in 
taking courses at the schools in the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, the Stetson family will sail some time during the summer 
to resume their work in Japan. The studies they have been 
pursuing will make them better fitted than ever before for the 
work to which they are giving their lives. 

You will note that instinctively we say ‘‘they.’’ Clifford 
and Margaret Stetson—yes, and the children—are as inseparable 
in our thoughts of Japan as Lindbergh and his plane in the 
famous ‘‘We”’ combination. We sign our contracts with Clif- 
ford—but we know that the whole family serves our cause in 
Japan. Let us not forget any one of them. 


What Can We Do? 
Yes, the Stetsons are going back to their chosen field in 
Japan. How about the rest of us who are supposed to be in 
partnership with them? Are we also going to Japan through 


our interest and our gifts? We must unless this is to be a one~ 
sided partnership. Those of us who can not go must help send 
others. q 

What can we do? 

First, see to it that our local churches take a proper and 
practical interest in the work and workers overseas so that ap- 
peals for Japan Mission contributions will not go unheeded and 
calls unmet. Proper support of this activity will not impose 
a great burden on any church or individual if we all work 
together. : 

Yes, but what else? Some of us would like to do a little 
extra just now to show our appreciation of the Stetsons. Have 
you any specific suggestions? 

Mr. Stetson has prepared the following list of items needed 
for mission house and church equipment which they would like 
to take back with them this summer. Here are some specific 
suggestions: 

1. Electric sewing machine. 

2. Portable typewriter. 

3. Orthophonic or Victrola. 

4. Unabridged dictionary, New Webster, or other. 

5. Good mattress for full size bed. 

6. Large square trunk. ‘ . 

7. Aluminum communion sets for Akasaka and Koishikawa 
churches. 

8. Damask cloth and napkins for Shizuoka communion 
table (cloth at least 2 1-2 yards). 

9. Fund of $300 or so for remodeling kitchen of Shizuoka 
Mission House, and installing electric pump. 


Please note that there is not a thing in the above list asked 
for selfish personal reasons. Everything given in response to 
this appeal is to be the property of the Mission to help in the 
common work. 

You who are interested just write in and say “‘I’’ or ‘“We’’ 
want to furnish (describe article) to be taken to Japan by the 
Stetsons. 

We suggest this method so that all who are interested 
will not unite on one particular item. Several trunks would be 
fine, but one trunk and some of the other things would be 
better. 

Write to Rev. Roger F, Etz, D. D., Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., about any 
of these articles you would like to give. 

Let’s ask the Stetsons to carry our heartiest greetings to 
Japan and let’s mean it. Let’s ask them to tell Dr. Tsuga we 
are ready to accept the banner he suggests—‘‘March! Conquer! 
Give resurrection and living water to the dead.’’ 


From Dr. Cary 


“Osaka is stirring about energetically. I do not know just 
how many new members to expect there, but they are hard at it. 
Nagoya looks better than at any time previously with two centers 
of work—both fresh and new and prosperous looking. Mr. 
Terasawa will be up shortly and L expect to hear about Shizuoka. 
Two or three Sundays ago I heard Mr. Ito preach the best ser- 
mon I ever heard from him. 

“The young Korean who was at Doshisha has graduated and 
gone home to try to work out a plan for Christian social work 
among laborers in Seoul. He has been fired by Kagawa’s work 
here and wants to do something like it in Korea. I had a letter 
from him to-day pouring out his gratitude for my help. I shall 
keep close track of him and hope to start him in Manchuria. 

“For the next few Sundays I am to act as pastor of the 
Akasaka Church. This means preaching with an interpreter. 
To work out a sermon in Japanese is a tremendous task—and 
hardly worth the struggle. Of course, one can’t get one’s own 
ideas across perfectly by means of an interpreter, but in my 
opinion one stands a better chance of doing it that way than by 
trying to do it directly in Japanese.’’ 


7 Ue at iE co ec aes 
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The Christian Faith To-day and 
Yesterday Kal 


An Emerging Christian Faith. By 
Justin Wroe Nixon. (Harper and Broth- 
ers. $2.50.) 

Twenty-seven years ago Walter Rausch- 
enbusch published “‘Christianity and the 
Social Crisis.’ Now his pupil and suc- 
cessor, Justin Wroe Nixon, gives us another 
book not less significant. In the first 
sentence of the earlier volume, the author 
told us that ‘‘western civilization is pass- 
ing through a social revolution unparalleled 
in history for scope and power,” and Dr. 
Nixon states an inevitable corollary of 
that when he says that ‘‘the Christian re- 
ligion needs a new house of faith.’’ 

This need cries to us from the streets 
and the housetops and is not to be silenced 
by the theological tom-toms of the funda- 
mentalists, nor satisfied by the charlatanry 
of a ‘‘modern liberalism’’ that is neither 
modern nor liberal. Current failure to 
meet this need is evidenced by the actual 
working losses of the churches, whatever 
mere statistics may seem to show. 

Dr. Nixon faces this need as frankly as 
the most carping critic, but with courage 
born of his own spiritual experience and 
a deeper understanding not only of his own 
age but of the ageless realities. 
ively he dismisses the changes wrought 
by a changing intellectual outlook and the 
spiritual debacle of the World War. He 
points out that no intelligent person be- 
lieves mere patching will make the old 
house of faith habitable. Religion itself 
is no longer validated by its supposed 
ability to get us into heaven, but “‘by its 
capacity to increase and discipline the 
energies of man in the realization of hu- 
man ideals,’’ as well as ‘‘to provide even 
in the midst of our mortality the vision of 
God’s countenance.” 

Dr. Nixon asks, “Is religion itself out- 
grown, can we believe in God, has Jesus 
a real meaning for the present and future 
or only a place in history, can we face the 
problem of evil or must we evade it, how 
much and what of those things that have 
given Christianity its power during nine- 
teen hundred years can survive the shock 
of the new universe and the suffocations 
of a machine culture?” 

It would condemn, not praise, the book 
to say that its author thinks he has found 
final answers to any of these questions. 
What’ he has found is that modern life is 
shot through and through with meanings 
and implications that point forward and 
upward to more adequate solutions of its 


problems and diviner answers to its needs. 


Possibly the least satisfying chapter is 
that on ‘Fellowship and Human Fate.’’ 
He is right in saying that ‘‘man is destined 
to be forever an explorer in the midst of 
his world,’’ and that ‘“‘it seems probable 
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that the inductive approach alone will 
never give us more than a finite God,”’’ 
but it may be he is himself too much a 
scholar and a logician to make adequate 
place for the spiritual awareness of the 
quietist or even the mystic. 

The conclusion is that the hunger for 
brotherhood is still the unappeased hunger 
of the modern world challenging Chris- 
tianity, ‘“‘not to dig itself in as a religion of 
escape from a world that has baffled it,’’ 
but to the growth of an inner integrity, 
the assimilation of the secular order, and, 
above all, a greater democratic adventure 
in that fellowship ‘‘by which we may all 
know together what none of us may know 
alone.”’ 

The ultimate value of the book does not 
lie in its inescapable insistence that re- 
ligion is the supreme adventure of this or 
any age, but in a moving passion that 
makes that adventure seem supremely 
worth while. 

Harold Marshall. 


* * 


God in Ancient and in Modern 
Thought 


In Search of God. By John Walker 

Powell. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

The Christian God. By. Richard Rob- 
erts. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

Dr. Powell envisages the ancient Hebrew 
literature as a record of a spiritual quest 
for God. The Scriptures are not so much 
divine revelation as the story of the search 
for spiritual satisfactions. Believing the 
Bible to be the humanest literature in the 
world, Dr. Powell treats it humanly and 
with imagination. Faith is identified by 
him with the spirit of adventure. David, 
during his period of outlawry, is likened 
to Robin Hood, a delightful comparison 
that long ago occurred to the reviewer but 
which he has never seen in print before. 
The Book of Proverbs is characterized as 
having ‘‘the canny humor and the healthy 
cynicism of the man in the street.’’ The 
volume is to be commended to those who 
want a modern resume of the spiritual ad- 
venture recorded in the Old Testament, as 
well as to those who have become ‘“‘blase 
and disillusioned” through loss of contact 
with the deeper realities of human ex- 
perience. 

“T begin,’’ says Dr. Richard Roberts, 
writing on “‘The Christian God,’’ ‘‘by ask- 
ing you to consider the spectacle of a 
man on his knees.”’ It is meritorious for a 
book on God to begin thus with prayer. 
The reader knows at once that the author 
is a practical theologian rather than one 
of those abstract metaphysicians who are 
altogether too likely to leave their dis- 
cussion hanging in mid-air. Another 
claim to distinction of this all-too-small 
volume lies in the author’s frank attempt 
to “‘speak in the tentative idiom ... . of 


organic evolution, emergents, events, po- 
tentials and the rest of our amazing mod- 
ern vocabulary.’’ Each successive gen- 
eration must do just this. We have to 
confess our faith in the forms of thought 
with which we interpret and control the 
rest of our experience. Lloyd Morgan, 
author of ‘Emergent. Evolution,’ and 
A. N. Whitehead, of ‘‘Religion in the Mak- 
ing,’’ are the chief sources of Dr. Roberts’s 
new idiom, His use of these philosophers 
is apt and suggestive. Undoubtedly we 
shall soon witness many other theological 
writers following his excellent lead. These 
lectures are semi-popular in character. 
They are valuable, therefore, not only 
for the minister himself to read, but for 
him to put into the hands of those laymen 
in his congregation who are keenly in- 
terested in serious theological discussion. 
How fast the number of such laymen is 
increasing! 
A.C. McGiffert, Jr. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Continuity of Christian Thought. 
By Alexander V. G. Allen. (Houghton 
Mifflin. New edition with introduc- 
tion by Bishop Lawrence. $2.50.) 


Great indeed is the praise given to a 
theological book when its publishers find 
it has created a demand for a new edition 
almost fifty years after its original pub- 
lication. Although obviously unable to 
bring the subject up to date, Dr. Allen’s 
treatment of Christian thought combines 
such discrimination and penetration that 
the elements valuable not merely for a 
particular generation but for every age 
are set forth in bold relief. 

As its title suggests, the author of this 
book stresses the fact that, despite all the 
divergences, throughout the age the es- 
sence of Christian thought has never been 
entirely lost. The purest current in the 
theological stream was that of the early 
Greek theologians, and above all that of 
Clement of Alexandria. The stream be- 
came unfortunately polluted when in the 
Latin Church theology was subordinated 
to the requirements of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy which the reformers modified 
but did not change. The volume calls 
the church to return to the deeper and 
truer insights of these Greek theologians. 
It is an attempt to do for theology what 
modern preachers have been trying to do 
for the church, namely, to go behind the 
“religion about Jesus’’ to the “‘religion of 
Jesus,’’ and to revive the spirit of the 
Christian fellowship of the first centuries. 
With this modern approach so strikingly 
emphasized one can only be surprised 
that the book appeared first in 1884 and 
not in 1930. 

Gardiner M. Day. 

St. John’s Church, 

Williamstown, Mass. 
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CAMP SUITS 


What a wonderful response we have had 
to our appeal in the Missionary Bulletin 
and Christian Leader for camp suits. It 
has surely been most gratifying, and we 
now have a sufficient supply of the suits 
to take care of us this season and we be- 
lieve for several to come. The suits are 
made of blue Indianhead, a material which 
is guaranteed not to fade and which will 
stand hard usage. We had hoped to 
secure five dozen suits so that there would 
be plenty for frequent changes. We have 
approximately seven dozen promised. 
We are grateful to those who have made 
the suits, and equally grateful to those 
who offered after our storehouse was full. 


* * 


CLARA BARTON GUILDS 


Has your camp quota been sent to your 
state treasurer? The time is very short 
now before camp opens, and it takes a 
large sum of money to get supplies for the 
table, ete. The director of the camp would 
very much appreciate it if you would send 
your camp quota immediately. 


* * 


CAMP COUNCILLORS 


Are there two young women who will 
volunteer to serve as councillors at the 
Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp during Au- 
gust, or for just two weeks of August? 
Surely there are many who will be anxious 
to do this. We would like girls who are 
trained to work with children, perhaps 
those who have served previously in a 
camp during the summer. This isn’t 
absolutely essential, however, but ability 
to work with children is necessary. Write 
to Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer, Main St., 
Oxford, Mass., if you wish to give two 
weeks or four to this worth-while work. 
She can tell you in detail what is required 


of a councillor. 
* * 


CAMP MURRAY GET-TOGETHER 


To all girls who have been members 
of Camp Murray, East Northfield, Mass., 
an invitation is extended to meet at 176 
Newbury Street, Saturday, May 17, for a 
real reunion. Personal invitations have 
been sent but we may have overlooked 
some one, and so this general invitation is 
a personal one to you. Write Miss Alice 
G. Enbom, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
if you can come. We realize this notice 
may not reach you until the 16th, but if 
we have a surprise or two, it will make the 
occasion much more happy. So come 
whether or not you have had an oppor- 
tunity to notify Miss Enbom. 


* * 


GOOD NEWS FOR LEADERS 
If plans materialize as it is now hoped, 
we shall very shortly have an announce- 
ment to make about a study class for 


leaders of missionary groups and others 
who are interested in missionary subjects, 
to be presented by competent teachers 
sometime in the early fall. 

Recently representatives from the Wom- 
en’s Boards of several denominations met 
at the Y. W. C. A. to discuss the need of 
a study class of this nature for women 
(and men if they care to come) who are 
leaders or potential leaders of groups 
studying the needs of both the home and 
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foreign mission fields. There are young 
people’s groups in our own church, Clara 
Barton Guilds, for instance; and there 
are Mission Circles whose members are 
interested in knowing what is going on in 
the field and of the effort being made to 
help conditions. The leaders often are un- 
able to attend our Institutes. They may 
live near Boston, and if this is the case we 
feel sure they will be keenly interested in 
this class, which will combine a study of 
current missionary books and methods. 

Watch for a definite announcement of 
this class, which will be held in the Y. W. 
C. A. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The last meeting of the Boston Minis- 
ters for the season of 1929-30 was held at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boylston 
and Ipswich Streets, May 5. 

Much of the success of the meetings has 
come from the splendid facilities placed 
at the disposal of the ministers by this 
old ‘Second Society’? and by the co- 
operation of the minister, staff and people. 

Rey. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
presided for the last time as president. 
New officers were elected as follows: 
President, Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks; 
vice-president, Rev. Max A. Kapp; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Rev. Eric A. Ayer; 
Executive Committee, besides the officers, 
Dr. George E. Huntley, Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

In giving up the office, Dr. Rose spoke 
in highest terms of the co-operation of the 
officers, of the different members, and of 
the Church of the Redemption. In tak- 
ing over the office, Mr. Brooks said that 
he recalled one year when the nominating 
committee had to bring in three different 
slates because of repeated declinations, 
and said that he felt that in a co-operative 
enterprise all ought to serve when called 
upon, if possible. He said that he would 
do his best to carry on in the spirit that 
Dr. Rose had shown. 

The names for officers were presented 
by Dr. John Smith Lowe, chairman of 
the nominating committee, who had with 
him on the committee Rev. John Brush 
and Rev. Gustave Leining. 

The first speaker of the morning was 
Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., who called 
attention to the conventions of the General 
Sunday School Association and the General 
Young People’s Christian Union, July 5- 
13, in Boston. She said that registrations 
thus far made insure the success of these 
two conventions, but that the ministers 
could help by talking them up and not 
down. She declared that it was the duty 
of Universalist ministers to be intelligent 
about the issues that will come before 
such gatherings. The questions of great 
importance for the Sunday school people 
to settle, she said, were whether or not to 
make China Child Welfare the organiza- 
tion for the Sunday schools to help, in place 


of the Near East Relief, and what to do 
about’ the Home Department. ‘‘There 
are no shut-ins to-day,’’ she said, ‘‘in the 
old-fashioned use of the word. The radio 
has changed that. One of the great ques- 
tions before the Sunday School Associa- 
tion is that of adult education.’’ Then 
Dr. Earle described what has been done 
toward organizing a department of re- 
ligious education, and said that those in- 
terested in this movement were not try- 
ing to substitute one form or organization 
for another but were intent upon the ques- 
tion of how to give religious education to 
all our people, from the youngest to the 
oldest. The great questions are: ‘‘Is the re- 
ligious life of our children being looked 
after? Is the growing life of the young 
people being looked after? Is anything 
being done to broaden the religious life 
of adults?”’ 

Rev. Max A. Kapp declared that the 
Young People’s Christian Union is a 
living and growing organization, with 120 
chapters, 3,000 members and a budget of 
$10,000. It has no thought of closing 
up, said Mr. Kapp. It has grappled cour- 
ageously with the matter of debt and this 
year will pay $1,000 of its $3,000 debt. 
It has a mission policy, which is to put 
new branches of the Y. P. C. U. where 
there are none. The Convention will 
bring people from California, Canada, the 
far South and the Middle West. ‘The 
Y. P. C. U. is a living thing,’”’ said Mr. 
Kapp, ‘‘with leadership, with hopes, with 
interested and intelligent members and 
great potential strength.”’ 

Rev. Gustave Leining, chairman of the 
Fellowship Committee of Massachusetts, 
then described the chaotic condition of 
the laws of fellowship. Dr. Roger F. 
Eta and Dr. Leroy Coons followed with 
addresses on thesame subject. Dr. Coons 
described the injustice worked on people 
like Rev. Edward Mitchell Barney and 
Rev. Caroline Clark Barney in being 
dropped from our fellowship. He said : 
that when the Swampscott church pro- 
posed to close up he went down there 
aud made a personal appeal to the con- 
gregation to keep going. At that time, 

(Continued on page 636) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SONG FOR GOOD WILL DAY 
God’s children live in many lands, 
All seattered wide and far, 
Where nights are long and snow is deep 
Beneath the northern star, 
Where flowers bloom, where rivers roll, 
Where mountains tower high, 
But all with one old earth for home, 
And under one blue sky. 


Refrain: 

Touch hands around the rolling world, 
Call clear from sea to sea, 

That brothers, sisters, are we all 
In God’s great family! 


God’s children speak in different tongues, 
With different things to say, 

And different tasks and different toys, 
And many a different way; 

And some are dark and some are fair 
And some are scarcely known, 

Yet each is kin to all the rest, 
And each the Father’s own. 

Nancy Byrd Turner. 
(May be sung to the tune of Auld Lang 
yne, Carol, or Materna.) 
* * 
HIGH LIGHTS OF THE BOSTON 
CONVENTION 


Not since 1914 has a national conven- 
tion of our church convened in Boston. 
It is entirely appropriate that such an 
event occurs in Boston’s tercentenary 
year. July 5 to 13 will see the gathering 
of forward-looking people of our denomina- 
tion in the beautiful Church of the Re- 
demption. The church of that name in 
co-operation with the churches of Greater 
Boston is entertaining the General Sunday 
School Association and the General Young 
People’s Christian Union. A special page 
of Convention News in the Christian 
Leader for April 12 gave many details of 
necessary information. Consult that page 
about securing rooms and about the com- 
plete program. 

The first gathering will be on Saturday 
evening, July 5, an informal Get-To- 
gether, led by Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Rev. 
G. H. Leining of Melrose, Mass., preaches 
the occasional sermon on July 6. The 
evening service on that day will be appro- 
priate to the tercentenary, with a dramatic 
worship service and an address by Rev. 
Lee S. McCollester, D. D. Monday eve- 
ning comes the pageant, ‘‘The Fulfilment,’’ 
written by Mrs. Marguerite Shaw of Ar- 
lington, Mass., and given by the Arling- 
ton church school. Tuesday evening will 
be the annual ingathering of pledges for 


the work and the closing address by Rev.” 


James F. Albion, D. D., of Provincetown, 
Mass. Monday, through the day, the 
annual business will be transacted. Tues- 
day morning there will be group confer- 
ences—a miniature Institute. Tuesday 


afternoon will be free for sight-seeing and 
also the whole day Wednesday, bringing 
us all with fresh interest to the opening of 
the Y. P. C. U. Convention on Wednesday 
evening. 

The schools of Greater Boston are help- 
ing in many places. The Leighton Class 
of the First Church, Somerville, is in 
charge of the sight-seeing 

The Universalist Publishing House will 
give two receptions at Headquarters, 176 
Newbury St., one on Monday from 4 to 6 
and the second at the same hours on Fri- 
day. This will give all guests an oppor- 
tunity to see where the Christian Leader 
and many denominational policies come 
into being, and to meet the men and 
women who carry on for our whole church. 


* * 


THE WISDOM OF SIXTY YEARS 
AGO 


A bound volume of the Sunday School 
Helper for 1871 has recently appeared on 
the desk of the writer, and has furnished 
interesting reading for many leisure mo- 
ments. 

Of course the lessons are the uniform 
series. The pages for the sheet distributed 
to pupils include a passage of scripture, 
a set of questions answered from the 
verses of the scripture passage. Anybody 
knowing how to count can find the answers 
with unfailing accuracy. Then follow a 
few brief explanatory notes. All this is in 
a print so fine that the modern child would 
refuse to try to read it, to say nothing of 
the older pupil who has “forgotten his 
glasses.’’ Nevertheless the news pages 
tell of crowded churches and growing 
schools. 

Query No. 1. If our improved lesson 
materia! can not enlist as many pupils as 
this old-fashioned kind, what is to be said 
for new ways? 

There is a surprising resemblance in the 
reading columns between the themes dis- 
cussed and those still considered vital. 
“Would it not be well to establish a normal 
class in every school, whose special object 
should be to prepare scholars to become 
teachers? Then when there was a demand 
for a new teacher, one could be selected 
from this class.”’ Just what Mary Slaugh- 
ter says every time she speaks on Leader- 
ship Training. 

“Teachers should not make themselves 
pitchers and their pupils goblets, and 
follow the pouring-in method altogether. 
The great object in all teaching should be 
to excite thought, to set the mind to ques- 
tioning, seeking, and finding.’”’ To-day’s 
form for the same principle is ‘‘creative 
teaching versus mere transmission.” 

“How can we hold young men in the 
school?’ ‘‘The minister ought to preach 
to the children.’’ ‘‘What is the best hour 
for holding church school sessions?’ 


‘most satisfactory correspondent. 


Ail who write on these themes seem to 
suggest good ways to solve the problem, 
yet to-day we are still writing and speak- 
ing about the same matters. 

Query No. 2. What does all our won- 
derful wisdom accomplish, after all? 

Yet there is another side to this repe- 
tition of discussion. We,work out methods 
and they do not give us all we desire. But 
we do not give up in despair. There is 
something so compelling and so chal- 
lenging in this task of educating the young 
in religion that we struggle on, each gen- 
eration facing difficulties with the same 
courage and with the same persistent pur- 
pose to rise above them into the happy 
things of which we dream. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

The people with whom our’ Associa- 
tion is dealing at Headquarters for China 
Child Welfare in New York City, are 
most agreeable people. Dr. J. S. Nagle, 
executive secretary, and Miss Grace L. 
Shoults, assistant secretary, at one time 
connected with our church in Roxbury, 
have been pleasant callers at our office. 
Mr. John W. Mace, field director, is a 
He has 
commended our own efforts for publicity, 
looked after the mailing of all the adver- 
tising material, and promptly approved 
our bill for cuts, letters, and postage. 
Such efficient and courteous people give 
us the impression that our money will 
be wisely spent. Every penny that our 
schools contribute will go directly to 
China for the Tienghsien Orphanage. 
All overhead expense is met in other ways. 

Miss Susan Andrews of Congress Square, 
Portland, has charge of the conferences 
on the Primary Department, at the an- 
nual Cumberland County Sunday School 
Convention to be held May 21 and 22 
at Bridgton, Maine. 

Mrs. Rebecca Ulrich, of Cortland, N. Y., 
has been engaged by the General Sunday 
School Association to do two weeks’ field 
work in Kentucky during May. This will 
be under the direction of the State Su- 
perintendent, Rev. George C. Boorn. Mrs. 
Ulrich’s training at Canton, and her ex- 
perience of the past year as an active 
minister’s wife, qualify her for usefulness 
in such a task. It will prove the most ex- 
pensive piece of field work of the year, 
but the need and promise in Kentucky 
warrant us in the attempt. 

* * ‘ 
OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 

It will be of the greatest possible help 
to the office of the G. S. S. A. if treasurers 
will remit the offering for China Child 
Welfare the day after it is taken. Our 
books close June 15 and no money re- 
ceived after that date can be counted 
this year. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


# Our Father.—The 
‘ Easter congregation 

tested the capacity of 

the meeting room. The 

decorations were Eas- 

ter lilies, and the music 
;'. was of the highest 
order. The Easter of- 
fering, with the amount 
raised during Lent for a memorial pew in 
the National Memorial Church, is over 
$1,300. The president of the trustees, 
Mr. John G. Murray at the Easter service 
told the story of the pew placed as a living 
memorial in the Washington church. The 
Woman’s Alliance served its May break- 
fast, May 8, to a company that filled the 
social rooms. At the ladies’ night of the 
men’s club, President Lewis presented our 
dear friend, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
who delivered his address upon ‘‘The Ex- 
periences of an Autograph-Photograph 
Seeker’’—a remarkable address by one of 
the big young men of the church. At the 
April meeting of the club, the speaker was 
Rey. Charles W. Roeder, and his subject 
was “Polishing the Halo.’’ A recent 
visitor was the eminently successful 
Superintendent of New York churches, 
Rey. Fred C. Leining, D. D. * * Wash- 
ington Heights.—From Rev. C. J. 
Harris we have received these cheering 
notes: Easter proved happy beyond our 
expectations, for thirty-eight adults joined 
our church, and fifteen boys joined the 
junior church. Among the thirty-eight 
new members are numbers who have 
grown into the church from childhood. 
Several new families have added much 
strength to our society. A mother called 
the pastor by phone saying that her family 
had just moved to the Heights, and since 
her son had found a church where special 
attention was given to boys, she and her 
family would like to come into our church. 
The Girls’ Aid Society recently gave a 
play for the benefit of the church, and 
a reception and social evening was held 
in the church for the new members. Mr. 
Harris’s Easter tour of Boston proved the 
greatest in its history. Mayor Curley 
sent for the group of fifteen, entertained 
them in his executive chambers, and asked 
for the privilege of entertaining all day 
Friday in the name of the city. A Grey 
Line car, with guide and Mayor Curley’s 
social secretary, drove the boys to every- 
thing of interest, from the air port of 
East. Boston to Sudbury, where a sump- 
tuous dinner was served. Pictures of the 
boys appeared in the Boston papers. 
Rear-Admiral Andrews entertained them 
on the new Constitution, and Governor 
Allen showed great cordiality. All of the 
boys of the Naval Guards joined in the 
Veterans Parade in honor of General 
Grant, on Sunday, May 4. The pastor 


City Letter 


will entertain all of the ministers of the 
Heights at a dinner in the church, May 15. 
* * Prescott Home.—The two children 
of the Sunday school who joined the 
Church of Divine Paternity on Holy 
Thursday evening were children of an old 
Mission family. Not only had their 
mother attended the Sunday school in 
Brevoort Hall, but their grandmother 
and their great-grandmother. Mr. Paul 
Reid of Union Seminary has been engaged 
to teach a boys’ class in the Sunday school 
for the rest of the season. Miss Riepe is 
sufficiently well to be back in the building 
again. The settlement was very busy 
during the holidays, even though the 
lunches and the nursery school were 
closed. Children of the clinic were given 
toxin-antitoxin and were vaccinated by 
a Board of Health doctor, forty children 
were taken to the circus, and twenty-five 
enjoyed an all-day picnic. The attendance 
for March was the largest on record— 
3,782. Various clubs have scheduled 
dances and entertainments for every 
Saturday evening in May. Members are 
looking forward to a talk to be given on 
May 20 by Rev. Cornelius Greenway on 
“The Making of an American.”’ The 
school lunch fund is exhausted. Fifty 
cents is needed to feed a child for a week. 
* * Middletown.—The annual church 
meeting was held April 11, with good 
reports from various organizations. The 
Women’s Aid and Mission Circle also had 
its annual meeting, electing Mrs. Russell 
M. Vernon, after a lapse of a year, for her 
fourthterm. The Circle promptly planned 
a jitney supper, which has been held, a 
mission tea for May 7, and other suppers. 
The ladies are making bandages almost 
weekly for the hospital. The large Haster 
collection of $800 will enable the treasurer 
to pay all bills. A good congregation at- 
tended services Easter, also the following 
Sunday, when Miss Elizabeth Cross, one 
of our own girls, was the soloist. Sheis a 
fine soprano, and will help us when she 
isin town. Fortnightly Auxiliary, after a 
record year of activity, selected all old 
officers for third terms. Dr. Arthur Moore, 
another of our members, superintendent 
of the new hospital, spoke before the 
Auxiliary lately, and the ladies are now 
doing bandage work too. The Auxiliary 
voted recently to join the New York State 
Ladies’ Aid—our state organization. This 
organization also served recently a supper 
for the Middletown Industrial Club of 
men. It will also hold a large card party 
in May. The church school recently had 
a farewell party for the six chests sent in 
friendship to the Philippines, also a special 
Easter morning service. The Y. P. C. U. 
held recently a third old and new fashioned 
dance. The young people have also made 
money on sales of jellies and candy. Mre 


Whippen recently addressed the local 
Historical Society on ‘‘The Romance of 
History.”’ * * Newark.—A great service 
on Easter Sunday. Church thronged, 
special music, sermon by Mr. Garner on 
“‘A Reasonable Easter,’’ twenty-four new 
members received into fellowship. An 
Easter concert in the evening addressed by 
Dr. Rose on ‘‘The Poets and the Future 
Life.’ During Holy Week, noon-day 
services were held, with an attendance of 
some six hundred. General theme of the 
week, ‘“‘Coming to Terms with Life.’’ 
Speakers: Dr. Henry R. Rose, Rev. Edwin 
O. Kennedy of Ridgeview Community 
Church, West Orange, Dr. William H. 
Foulkes of Old First Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. E. S. Wiers, Unitarian church, Mont- 
clair and Dr. John Murray Atwood. * * 
The Metropolitan Alliance held its 
final meeting of the season in Newark. 
Mrs. Henry R. Rose presided, introducing 
Miss Helen Havener, who spoke upon 
“Business Women in the Home.’’ The 
soloist was Mrs. Vera Fox, with Mrs. 
Henry L. Martin as organist. The April 
meeting of the Alliance was held at All 
Souls Church in Brooklyn. Mrs. Theo- 
dore Burroughs as chairman presented a 
fine program. The soloist was Mr. Arthur 
T. Weygandt, with Betty Gregory Ran- 
dall at the organ. The subject of the day 
was “Direct versus Circumstantial Evi- 
dence,’’ and was ably presented by Hon. 
Elvin N. Edwards, District Attorney of 
Nassau County, N. Y., who spoke of 
his own experiences. Luncheon was 
served by Chapin Home Auxiliary No. 5, 
and a social hour enjoyed. * * Chapin 
Home.—Rally Day was observed May 
first with an attendance of friends and 
workers that was cheering. Mrs. James 
Beveridge presided. The soloists were 
Mrs. L. C. Keyes and Mr. Charles Balling 
Bass, with Mrs. J. H. Rumph at the piano. 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall delivered a capital 
talk filled with wit and wisdom. Mrs. 
H. E. Fox, Mrs. H. P. McGregor and 
others made remarks. The auxiliaries re- 
ported a total of $3,421.43 in gifts the 
past year. Tea was served. The Home 
grounds were beautiful in the springtime 
coloring. It was a happy day all around. 
On Sunday, May 11, Dr. Hall was an- 
nounced as the preacher. * * Southold. 
—QOn Palm Sunday this church honored 
itself with a double celebration, in addi- 
tion to the service of worship. It was 
the birthday’ of the beloved pastor, the 
Rey. Abram Conklin, and also the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ordination of a prince 
among our preachers, the same Abram 
Conklin. There were beautiful flowers, 
the voices of singing children, the uttered 
felicitations of the older people, and the 
untold quiet, deeply sincere gratitude of 
the many who have known this minister 
of love, friendship and brotherhood. In 
the beautiful and historic town of South- 
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old, Rev. Abram Conklin is living the 
Indian summer days of his life, still dream- 
ing and achieving, preaching with power, 
acting with sympathy and understanding 
as pastor, having the confidence and love 
of the town’s folk and the larger com- 
munity. Those good people know how to 
materialize their deep regard, as a purse of 
gold presented Mr. Conklin can attest. 
Salutations to one of the grand young old 
men of our ministry—a tip-top soldier of 
the faith and a winsome friend. * * Good 
Tidings.—Easter was a happy day to 
Pastor Judge and his people. An excel- 
lent congregation, fine music, a strong 
sermon and a satisfactory offering. Mr. 
Addison Marvin is the teacher of a class 
of young men. Recently they gave a din- 
ner at a Broadwayrestaurant towhich Mr. 
Judge and Superintendent MacNair were 
bidden as guests. Rev. and Mrs. Emer- 
son H. Lalone called upon friends the 
week after Easter. This is the cheering 
word of Mr. Judge and his church: ‘‘Things 
are looking up.’’ * * All Souls.—The 
busiest minister in Brooklyn, Dr. Cadman 
excepted, is Rev. Cornelius Greenway of 
All Soul’s. In his own church and in the 
city he is constantly alert and aggressive 
and winning. By request he has furnished 
the story, in part, of a month’s activity: 
April 3. Testimonial dinner to Dr. Hall 
at the meeting-house, in honor of Dr. 
Hall’s seventieth birthday. April 6. Sun- 
day evening, at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, guest speaker of Dr. Hall. 
April 8. Noonday Lenten services at the 
Albee Theater—had charge of devotional 
services. April 9. Guest speaker at the 
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PERSONALS 


Miss Helen W. Rice, assistant super- 
visor of religious education in Massa- 
chusetts, visited the church school in 
Southbridge on April 27. On May 18 
she will be in Braintree and on May 25 
in Abington. Miss Rice is to teach in the 
Institute in Barre, Vermont, in June. 


Rey. C. J. Cowing of Gloucester, Mass., 
reports in his calendar that the parish 
committee by vote has instructed the 
minister to invite the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention to hold its 1931 
Session in the old, historic church of 
Gloucester. 


- Rev. Isabella S. Macduff has resigned 
the pastorate of the church at Leominster, 
Mass., retiring at the end of June. 


Rey. Abram Conklin of Southold, L. I., 
was taken to a hospital on Monday, April 
28, for an operation. He is reported to 
be making good progress. 


During the absence of Rev. Carlyle 
Summerbell, D. D., at a mission in Flint, 
Mich., the following religious leaders will 
fill the pulpit at the Roslindale Unitarian 
church, Boston: May 18, Rev. Samuel G. 
Dunham, Universalist-Unitarian minister 
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Inter-Church Flatbush Basketball Dinner 
in New York Y. M. C. A. April 12. Re- 
ceived new Super Six Essex 1930 coach, 
and for good measure thrown in group in- 
surance, personal as well as property in- 
surance, and registration—as the outright 
gift of the parish. April 17. Holy Thurs- 
day evening services. In spite of the 
downpour of rain all day as well as eve- 
ning, 182 took part in the communion; 
nineteen new members were added to the 
rolls. April 18. Good Friday, guest 
preacher of the Woodlawn Reformed 
Church. April 20. A glorious Faster ser- 
vice. Attendance between 560 and 580 
at the morning service. Easter offering 
over $2,000, with more to report. At 4 
p. m. beautiful church school exercises. 
April 21. Guest speaker at the annual 
Easter dinner at the famous Dutch St. 
Nicholas Society of New York City. Over 
350 men were present. Mr. Greenway 
received a very large write-up with double 
caption in the New York Times. April 
22. Annual Easter breakfast in the church 
12.30. Miss Gladys Thornton gave a 
reading on ‘‘The Apple Cart’’ by George 
Bernard Shaw. April 22. Guest speaker 
at the annua! ladies’ night of the Ocean 
Avenue Congregational Church, Dr. Mil- 
ler pastor. Over 200 were present. April 
24. Guest speaker at St. Bartholomew’s 
Men’s Club of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. April 29. Speaker at the Home 
Crest Men’s League at the invitation of 
its pastor, Rev. Edward L. Tibbals. 
Congregations are increasing, also our 
financial returns show decided gains. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests . 


of the Wollaston Unitarian church. May 
25, Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. June 1, Rev. Charles 
R. Joy, D. D., administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. June 8, Rev. Geo. D. Patterson, 
D. D., administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Rey. T. L. Drury is taking several weeks 
rest from his duties as pastor of the St. 
Albans, Vt., church, because of ill health. 
The doctors report that with a period of 
rest and quiet he will recover his normal 
condition. 


Rev. Leslie C. Nichols and Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., conducted the funeral of 
Miss Emily Hill, daughter of Judge and 
Mrs. Robert W. Hill of Salem. 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, 
Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit, and Dr. 
L. Ward Brigham of Chicago have been 
appointed a committee by the trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention to 
take charge of the Good Will tour to the 
isolated Universalists of Scothand and 
England and other religious liberals on the 
continent in the summer of 1931. Uni- 


[os 


versalists of Canada are joining the Uni- 
versalists of the United States in this 
movement. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The annual parish meeting and 
supper was held April 7. The reports of 
the various organizations showed a year 
of splendid activities with gratifying 
results. The standing committee reported 
heavy expenses incurred on repairing the 
towers of the church ant urged the assist- 
ance of the entire parish in lifting this 
current indebtedness. The annual meet- 
ing of the Floral and Aid Society was held 
Wednesday, April 16, with an unusually 
large attendance. A very successful year 
was reported, with many profitable activi- 
ties under the direction of Mrs. Lester 
A. Penney, retiring president. The treas- 
urer reported a large amount of money 
earned during the year, $500 of which 
was given to the church as an Haster 
offering. Three adult church school 
classes gave $50 each at Easter for current 
expenses. The services on Haster Sunday 
brought out a splendid attendance, requir- 
ing additional seats at the morning ser- 
vice. Dr. Smith’s subject was, ‘‘The Life 
Triumphant.’’ Special music presenting 
an Easter cantata—‘‘Victory Divine’’— 
added much to the services. The Haster 
communion and fellowship meeting was 
held in the evening. Eleven persons were 
admitted to the church at this time. Our 
Easter observances were overshadowed 
by the sudden death, April 18, of Mr. 
Charles H. Adams, who for many years 
was a regular attendant of ,the church, 
and always actively interested in its 
progress and welfare. Mr. Adams was 
widely known as a man of the highest 
principles and integrity and ever kindly 
disposed and gracious to all with whom he 
came in contact. The annual church re- 
union was held Thursday evening, April 
24. A chicken pie supper, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Charles H. Crockett, 
president of the Floral and Aid Society, 
was served to about 200. Rev. and Mrs. 
Ralph F. Blanning of the Bangor Unitarian 
church, and Mr. Henry Lord of our parish, 
were invited guests. At the meeting 
which followed the supper an enjoyable 
program was given. Mr. Blanning ex- 
tended greetings from his church with 
very interesting remarks. Mr. Lord gave 
reminiscences of the early Universalist 
church in Bangor. Mr. Albert F. Smith, 
former church school superintendent, re- 
cently returned from California, and Mrs. 
Smith, were accorded a warm welcome at 
this meeting. Interesting letters from ab- 
sent members were read as usual by Miss 
Almena L. Ferguson, clerk. Musical 
numbers—vocal and instrumental—under 
the direction of Mrs. Everett F. Curtis, 
pianist, were given. 

Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
The winter was long and cold, but the 
congregations kept to a high average. 
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At the beginning of the Lenten season 
copies of ‘“The Fellowship of Prayer’’ were 
placed in every home. The sermon topics 
during this period were those suggested 
from our General Convention office. The 
first of each month an eight-page calendar, 
free from all advertising, is sent by mail. 
There is always enclosed a helpful sermon 
or some denominational literature such as 
the Washington Convention address by 
Dr. Adams. A series of pamphlets dealing 
with our mission fields were also used. 
Each Sunday a printed order of service 
including all notices for the week is used. 
Then as occasion demands special com- 
munications are mailed. By these methods 
together with the pastor’s calling, it is 
hoped to build a more united parish. 
Rev. Thayer Fisher of Old Town stayed 
with us for five nights beginning April 7. 
His sermons dealt with ‘‘The Art of Chris- 
tian Living.’’ The pastor conducted ser- 
vice on Holy Thursday evening with 
communion. On Good Friday afternoon 
we participated in a union service in the 
Baptist church. Easter was a big day. 
The Y. P. C. U. held an early morning ser- 
vice, surprising themselves and others with 
the numbers who attended. The church 
school had almost a record attendance, 
while the church service was the largest 
in the year except on the centennial anni- 
versary Sunday last autumn. The Easter 
music was very fine. Two members were 
received into the church. At 5 p.m., the 
church school presented Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle’s arrangement of the ‘“‘Story of 
Jesus’ Last Week.’’ On the Sunday follow- 
ing Easter we entertained for their 111th 
anniversary the Odd Fellows and Rebek- 
ahs. We are justly proud of our church 
school. We have no adult department, 
but the school is most active. We have 
an enrollment of 114. During March and 
April the average attendance was exactly 
100, surely a good record. And it is sel- 
dom that more than one of the fourteen 
teachers is absent on the same Sunday. 
The secretary, Dana Crocket, who has 
served many years, says never before have 
such records been attained. On Chil- 
dren’s Dayit is the custom to award Bibles, 
specially chosen books, or certificates to 
those who have not been absent more than 
three Sundays for any cause during the 
school year. The committee this year 
will have over thirty such awards to make. 

Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
delivered his farewell sermon to a large 
congregation on April 27; He and the 
family left for North Adams, Mass., on 
April 30. ‘The Senior and Junior Unions 
co-operated in serving a supper and pre- 
senting a play, ‘“The Mysterious Friends,”’ 
for a record crowd on April 29. During 
the evening Mr. W. Maford Mann, in 
behalf of the Sunday school teachers and 
officers, presented a piece of silver to Mrs. 
Allen. The young people repeated their 
play for the South Paris Universalists on 
May 6. Mrs. Mary Chamberlain was a 


welcome visitor during the Institute, May 
1-6. Four denominations and six towns 
were represented on the registration list. 
Our superintendent, Mrs. Adeline Klain, 
was chairman of the general committee. 
Fourteen members of our school were 
registered. Mrs. Chamberlain assisted in 
the opening service of the Sunday school, 
met informally with a group of the workers, 
and attended a meeting of the Council of 
the Oxford County United Parish, where 
she made an extemporaneous but effective 
address. Pulpit supplies for the first 
three Sundays of May are Rev. J. P. 
Dickerman, Rev. E. B. Tetley, Rev. R.H. 
Colby, of the South Paris Universalist, 
Baptist, and Congregational churches, re- 
spectively. 
Massachusetts 


Norwell.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, pas- 
tor. There were above sixty in our Easter 
congregation. A pageant, in charge of 
Mrs. Cole and Miss Bray, was presented 
on Easter evening. On Sunday, May 25, 
the Grand Army of the Republic, World 
War Veterans, and associated organiza- 
tions will be present at our morning ser- 
vices. Mr. McInnes will give a sermon ap- 
propriate to the day. On May 30, our 
minister is to deliver the Memorial Day 
address in the town hall of Norwell. 
Things are going finely in our little parish. 
There is talk of continuing the services 


* through July. 


Plymouth.—Rev. Doris A. Swett, pas- 
tor. The church in Plymouth has just 
completed another church year, holding 
its annual parish dinner and meeting Mon- 
day, May 5. Good work has been done by 
all the societies. The young women’s 
club has worked on a play during the win- 
ter, for the past two years, and this year 
gave the play, ‘“‘Be an Optimist,’’ with a 
cast of seven women and five men. The 
church school has instituted the envelope 
system, thereby increasing its offering 
about three times. The superintendent 
has organized the classes into a session at 
9.30 Sunday morning and this is followed 
by a junior service of worship at 10 o’clock, 
in the church auditorium. It has proved 
very successful, with about 95 per cent of 
the members present every Sunday. Del- 
egates are being sent from the school to 
the Summer School at Durham, N. H., 
in August. The annual May Day dinner 
which has been served by this church for 
forty-nine consecutive years was well at- 
tended. Next year will be appropriately 
celebrated, marking the fiftieth year of 
this event. The minister, Rev. Doris A. 
Sweet, was asked to serve another year in 
Plymouth with an increase in salary. 

Ohio 

Belpre—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
On Wednesday night, April 30, Norman K. 
Harrison and Miss Mary F. Wise were 
married at the parsonage. Mr. Harri- 
son is employed in Parkersburg, W. Va. 
The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


David Wise of Belpre, members of the 
Belpre church. She is also a member of 
our church. She is head night nurse in 
the Camden Clark Hospital of Parkers- 
burg. They will live in that city. The 
pastor has recently been called for two 
funerals. Carl Donald Potter, the six- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Linn Potter, 
was struck and instantly killed by a car 
near the home near Springfield, Ohio. 
The funeral was in the Belpre church 
Tuesday afternoon, April 29. The father 
is a member of our church, and relatives 
are among the main supporters of the 
church. Mr. John E. Houser, aged seven- 
ty-three, died at his home near Rockland 
on Saturday, May 3. The funeral was 
from the house the Tuesday afternoon 
following. He was a member of no 
church. One daughter, Mrs. Maud Bliss, 
is a member of the Little Hocking church. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING © 
(Continued from page 632) 
Mr. Barney gave his services for several 
months without salary and Mrs. Barney 
went to work and reorganized the Sunday 
school. Dr. Coons declared that it never 
was the intention of those framing the 
laws of fellowship to drop people of that 
kind. Dr. Coon also presented other 
matters that are to come before the State 
Convention at Lowell—the financial situ- 
ation of the Church of the Redemption, 
the date of the State Convention, the 
merging of churches, and other matters. 
* * 


PRESENTATION TO DR. ATWOOD 


As we go to press we receive the fol- 
lowing interesting telegram dated Can- 
ton, N. Y., May 10, and signed by Emer- 
son Lalone: 

“Presentation of the European Tour 
twenty-fifth anniversary gift to Dr. and 
Mrs. Atwood made at a dinner at the 
Atwood home to-night. Those present 
were Mr. Owen D. Young, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Rewer, President and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Eddy Sykes, Prof. and Mrs. H. P. 
Morrell, Prof. and Mrs. Edson Miles, 
Prof. and Mrs. Angus Maclean, Dr. Fred 
Leining, Rev. and Mrs. Emerson Lalone, 
Mrs. Williston Manley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Atwood Manley, Mrs. Fred Storrs, Miss 
Edna Bruner. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Leining.’’ 

At the same time we received the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
State Superintendent for New York, who 
has secretly raised the money necessary 
to give Dean Atwood a summer tour. 

“Tam off to Canton this morning. Gift 
to be made to Murray Atwood to-night. 
Total $2,000, given by Universalist minis- 
ters and laymen, members of Beta Theta 
Pi Fraternity and alumni of St. Lawrence. 
Mrs. Atwood has known of the gift. 

“They leave Quebec June 18 on Empress 
of Scotland, arrive at Southampton. 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany 
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(Passion Play), Sitzerland, Italy and 
France in tour, tie Guild Tower of 
Canadian Pacific being used; ends Aug. 2. 
From Aug. 2 to Aug. 13 do as they please, 
probably spend the time in the British 
Isles. Sail Aug. 13 on Olympic, southern 
route, from Southampton for New York.’’ 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1930 
Previously reported .............. 1,406 
In Sines INES Oe sae ee 24 
OXON IN foul 8 SS ie 2 
Wineanicellinee mes ser ee ees oe 6 
' North Weymouth, Mass .......... 3 
INOUE ie a de ble ee Reno Cecio ee 1,440 

& * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 46. Urbana, Ill., 
4. Mt. Gilead, O., 2. Lansing, Mich., 
4, North Weymouth, Mass., 1. Total, 
57. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAMS 


That the season of 1930 will be notable 
at Murray Grove is made evident by the 
beautiful programs now being circulated. 
The folders, besides giving week-by-week 
information, carry general items about 
the enterprise and special items about the 
present year. 

The Sunday preachers are to be as fol- 
lows: July 20, Rey. Charles Ellsworth 
Petty; July 27, Rev. Thomas Edward 
Potterton, D. D.; Aug. 3, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway; Aug. 10, Rev. Robert Tipton; 
Aug. 17, Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt; 
Aug. 24, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom; Aug. 
31, arepresentative of the Y. P. C. U. 

Dr. Potterton is to lecture with stereop- 
ticon pictures and Mr. Greenway with his 
marvelous collection of autographs. The 
birthday party, the fair, the meetings of 
the various auxiliary societies and the 
many trips and merry-makings will keep 
all attendants busy and happy. 

Daily devotional services will be held 
under the inspiring leadership of Rev. 
Robert Tipton, the resident pastor. 

Pastors or others desiring copies of the 
program for distribution can obtain them 
by applying to Miss Fmma Krementz, 
85 Goldsmith Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Notices 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention 


The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* ¢ 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call : 

The 7lst annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass., May 21 and 
22, 1930, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 


‘No. 110 to Lowell. 
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men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life- 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.’’ 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church of Lowell not only 
invites but respectfully urges all Universalists in 
Massachusetts to attend the meetings of the State 
Convention in Lowell, May 20, 21 and 22, 1930. 

All desiring accommodations should communicate 
with Mrs. Mark A. Adams, 43 Berkeley Avenue, not 
later than May 13. Lodging and breakfast will be 
provided in private homes without cost; or, upon 
application to Mrs. Adams, hotel reservations will 
be made. Hotels are within three minutes walk 
from the church. Rates range from $3.00 single to 
$5.00 double with bath, and from $1.75 single to 
$3.50 double without bath, but with running water. 


Directions 


Trains. Twenty-seven trains from the North Sta- 
tion, Boston, stop daily at Lowell, and eight of them 
are express trains. 

Buses. From Boston, Worcester and Ayer. 

Electric Cars. From Boston and all surrounding 
cities. 

Automobile Routes. Take highway No. 3 from 
Boston via Cambridge, Somerville and Billerica 
Center. Another route is No. 8B via Wilmington 


/and Tewksbury. The former is the more popular. 


From Ayer take highway No. 118 to Littleton and 
No. 110 from Littleton to Lowell. From Fitchburg 
take No. 2 to Ayer, then No. 119 to Littleton and 
From Haverhill and Lawrence 
take route No. 110. 


Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 


A committee, consisting of the President and Sec- 
retary of the Convention, chosen to consider and to 
recommend a different date for the annual session 
of the Convention, suggests that in Section 2 of 
Article II the word “‘second”’ be substituted for the 
word “third,’”’ so that the section, when amended, 
will read, ‘“‘An annual session of the Council shall be 
held during the second week in May at such place 
and commencing at such time as the Executive Com- 
mittee may appoint.’”’ 

* 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION OF RHODE ISLAND 


The 22d annual meeting of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Association of Rhode Island will 
be held on Tuesday, May 20, at the Church of Our 
Father, High Street, Pawtucket. Sessions at 10.30 
and 2 o’clock. 

Carrie E. Crowell, Secretary. 
* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting will be held in the parlors of the Uni- 
versalist church in Syracuse May 20, 1930, at 1 p. 
m., for the examination of Miss Edna P. Bruner, 
eandidate for ordination to the ministry of the 
Universalist Church. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
athe 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 45th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the First Church, Lowell, Mass., on 
Wednesday, May 21, 1930, at 10 a. m., for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, and for the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, 


Recording Secretary. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 
The Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association Convention will be held at Lowell, First 
Church, Tuesday, May 20, with the foliowing pro- 
gram: 


10.20 a. m. Worship service, Rev. Elmer Peters 


[ear 


and Rev. Isaac Smith. Debate: ‘‘Do We Need 
Adult Classes in the Church School?” Affirmative, 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe. “Should the Minister Teach 
the Adult Class?”’ Negative, Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, 
D. D. Business and Reports, 

1.45 p. m. “Worship, Art and Religion,” Mr. 
Frank Grebe. Business and election of officers. 
Pledges and offerings, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Forum, 
“Building Up the Membership of the Church School,” 
led by Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer. ‘Co-operation 
of the Church School with the Church,” Rev. Seth 
R. Brooks. “Training for Leadership,” Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. 

7.30 p. m. Devotional service, Rev. Elmer Pet- 
ers and Rev. L. D. Case, D. D. ‘‘Religious Educa- 
tion and You,” Rey. Garfield Morgan. 

* * 


RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Official Notice 


The 93d annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, East Providence, Wednesday, 
June 4, 1930. The sessions convene at 10 a.m. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 


* O* 


GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Action taken on April 28, 1930. Acceptance of 
the transfer of license of Miss Ruth Downing from 
North Carolina. Renewal of the license to Ryonki 
Cho. Transfer of fellowship of Leslie Clare Manches- 
ter to Florida. Acceptance of the letter of transfer 
of Helene Ulrich from Connecticut. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS ; 


Universalist young men and women are invited 
to enroll in the Institute of International Relation 
that is to be held in Haverford College June 9-21 
under the joint auspices of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee and Haverford College. It will be a two 
weeks’ school for peace workers. Courses on the 
economic, political, sociological and spiritual prob- 
lems involved in the abolition of war will be given. 
A charge of $55 per person, to cover board, room 
and tuition, will be made for those living at the col- 
lege. Registration is limited to one hundred. 

Among the professors are DeVere Allen, Henry 
Cadbury, Rufus Jones, Norman Thomas, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, James MacDonald and a dozen others 
equally prominent. 

Full information may be obtained of Ray New- 
ton, 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ie 


SUMMER INSTITUTES, 1930 


Galesburg, Ill.—June 15-20. Auspices G.S.S. A. 
and W. N. M. A. Place, Lombard College. Dean, 
Miss Mary Slaughter. Registration, $2; board, $12. 
For reservations write Mrs. Alice Henderson, Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Barre, Vt.—June 19-22. G.S.S. A. and Vermont 
State Convention co-operating. Place, Goddard 
Seminary. Rates: $2 a day, and registration fee $1. 
For reservations write Miss Melita Knowles, Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt. 

White Lake, N. C.—June 16-22. Conducted by 
State Convention. For information write Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Southern Institute—Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
21-29. Joint Institute of W. N. M. A., Y. P. C. U., 
G. S. S. A. and the Southern Association. Board, 
$10; registration, $1. For information and reserva- 
tions write Rey. Ladie Rowlett, 1708 14th St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Camp Murray—East Northfield, Mass., July 10- 
17. Conducted as part of Foreign Mission Week of 
the Northfield Conferences. Expense about $17. 
Write to Miss Alice Enbom, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mid-Wes -Inn—Turkey Run, Ind., July 20-27. 
Young People’s Institute for the Middle West. 
Board, $15; registration, $8. Dean, Rev. Sidney 
Esten. Send reservations to Harold H. Hart, Box 
140, Peoria, Ill. 

Murray Grove—Forked River, N. J., Aug. 23- 
Sept.1. Joint Institute of the G.S.S.A., Y. P. C.U. 


and W. N. M. A. Dean, Rev. Josephine Folsom. 


Registration, $1; board, $17. Write Miss Agnes L. 
Nicol, 1703 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Penn., for 
reservations. 

Ferry Beach Institutes, Saco, Maine. Y. P.C.U. 
Week—July 13-19. Dean, Rev. F. W. Gibbs. Sun- 
day School Week—July 19-26. Dean, Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. Missionary Week and Camp 
Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. Dean, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle,D,D. Camp Leader, Miss Eola Mayo. Camp 
Cheery is for Clara Barton Guild members and other 
girls of this age. Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. For 
information write Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. Older Young People’s Week— 
Aug. 9-16. A week for directors, older young people, 
ete. Dean, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

Registration fee, $1 for each Institute. Expense 
for board from $15-$20, with Association membersihp, 
$1. For reservations write Rev. Elmer Colcord, 
1426 W. State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. Enclose 
Association membership with application for rooms. 

le 


CONFERENCE ON CHURCH SOCIAL WORK 


In connection with the National Conference of 
Social Work which will meet in Boston June 9-14, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica has arranged a Conference on Church Social 
Work, to be held at the Hotel Vendome, St. Andrew’s 
Hall in Trinity Church, and the Twentieth Century 
Club. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Jane Addams, Dr. 
Graham Taylor, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy, Bishop McConnell, John Rathbone 
Oliver, Rev. M. R. Lovell and Robert C. Dexter are 
among the national leaders on the program. 

* x 


A NEW BULLETIN IDEA FOR MINISTERS 


The Layman Company is now putting out its 
Tithing Pamphlets in four-page bulletin form, 
printed on two inside pages only, other two pages 
blank, for iocal material. The cost will give a 
saving of at least $5 per week to any pastor who uses 
four-page bulletins in his Sunday services. A good 
opportunity for five or ten weeks of tithe education 
without expense or special distribution. Twenty 
subjects to choose from. Send for free samples and 
price list. 

Please give your denomination, also mention the 
Christian Leader. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 


Obituary 


William S. Stewart 


The Universalist church of Muncie, Ind., has 
suffered a great loss in the death of one of its most 
faithful members, William S. Stewart. Mr. Stewart 
was born in Delaware County, Jan. 3, 1847. He at- 
tended college at Terre Haute, taught school, op- 
erated a drug store, and served Delaware County two 
terms as assessor. On Nov. 26, 1889, he married 
Miss Rose Budd, daughter of Dr. S. O. and India 
Budd, pioneer. Universalists of Indiana. Mrs. 
Stewart survives. 

Mr. Stewart was a devoted member of the Uni- 
versalist church, being a regular attendant at all 
services, serving on the board of trustees, as secre- 
tary of the State Convention and in every other 
way doing more than his full part. He was active 
in promoting the summer meetings at Rome City. 
Services were held from the Universalist church on 
March 20, conducted by the pastor, Rev. Arthur W. 
MeDavitt. 


Mrs. Harriet B. Willson 


Mes. Harriet B. Willson was born in March, 1865, 
at Greenville, Maine, and died April 19, 1930, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Her father, Thomas Richardson, 
was head captain of a fleet of steamers on Moose- 
head Lake, and was well known by tourists and citi- 
zens of many of the surrounding towns. Her mother, 
Sarah Barrows, was born and lived all her life in 
that part of the country. Her home was close to 
the shore and at the foot of Moosehead Lake, and in 
the distance could be seen old Mt. Katahdin. There 
was a family of six children. Two brothers were 
lake captains. Her sister, Mrs. Celeste A. Sanders, 
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who died about two years ago, was very prominent 
in the work of the Universalist church. 

Mrs. Willson spent most of her life in Greenville 
until her marriage, and always had the deepest 
affection for her old home. She spent many sum- 
mers there and had many happy reunions with her 
old schoolmates. She was always a strong Uni- 
versalist and did all she could in the work of the 
church. She lived a life full of usefulness to the 
last, as she had always wished. She was the last 
of her own immediate family, and she had expressed 
a wish to be laid to rest with them, “‘where the same 
sun shines and the breezes blow’’ as those she had 
felt in her happy childhood. Greenville, Maine, is 
her resting place. 

Memorial services were held in the chapel of 
Lakeview Cemetery, Cleveland, on Tuesday, April 
22. 


Maurice S. Gibbs 


Dr. Maurice S. Gibbs died at the home of his 
mother, Mrs. Phebe Gibbs, in Concord, Mich., April 
28, 1930, in the forty-third year of his age. He was 
the son of the late Rev. William L. Gibbs, and was 
a member of the Universalist church in Concord. 
Besides his mother he leaves a son and two daugh- 
ters, a foster-sister, Mrs. Helen Bramble, and a 
foster-brother, the Rev. William Couden of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Funeral services were conducted by 
Mr. Couden in the Concord church, May 1. 


Mrs. H. T. Herring 


Mary Elizabeth Alcott was born at Medina, 
Ohio, March 12, 1848, the oldest daughter of Addi- 
son and Almira Alcott, and died at Boone, Iowa, 
April 9, 1930. Her sister, Mrs. H. W. Goodspeed of 
Boone, died only a few days previous, and another 
sister, Mrs. Mell Loomer of Waterloo, not long ago. 

She was married to Henry T. Herring in 1871. 
Two children survive—Newell A. Herring of Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., and Mrs. Elizabeth Dahlgren of Boone, 
with whom she had lived since her husband’s death. 
Funeral services were held April 12, conducted by 
her former pastor, Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Mitchell- 
ville, Ia. 


Charles E. Lawson 


Charles E. Lawson of Waterloo, Ia., son of Man. 
ford and Martha E. Lawson, died April 30, 1930 
He was born June 10, 1882, at Elmville, Ohio, March 
19, 1905, he was married to Clarice E. Garman of 
Sinking Spring, Ohio. To this union nine chil- 
dren were born. All survive and are at home. He 
leaves besides his wife and children, one brother, 
Frank Lawson of Evanston, Il., two sisters, Mrs. 
Iva Cook of Evanston, Ill., and Mrs. Ida McCop- 
pin of Washington Courthouse, Ohio, and a half 
brother and sister, Clifford and Grace Lawson, of 
Blanchester, Ohio. He was a member of the Uni- 
versalist church at Olive Branch, Ohio, a member 
of the Moose Lodge and I. 0.0. F. Rev. O. G. Cole- 
grove of Mitchellville, Ia., a former pastor, was called 
to Waterloo to officiate at the services held May 3, 
1930. 


William Barnabas Mayo 


Dr. William Barnabas Mayo, seventy-six years 
old, a practising physician in Northfield, Vermont, 
for fifty-two years and during all that time an out- 
standing leader in the affairs of the community, 
died April 25, at his home in Northfield, following 
an illness of seven months. 

Dr. Mayo was born in Moretown, Jan. 3, 1854, 
son of Barnabas and Mary (Howes) Mayo. He at- 
tended the public schools of his native town and 
graduated from the old State Normal School at 
Randolph in 1874. While a student at the latter 
institution, he studied medicine with Dr. L. A. 
Noyes. Following his graduation, he entered the 
Homeopathie Medical College in New York City, 
from which he graduated with the degree of M. D. 
March 8, 1877. 

Dr. Mayo was a young man of twenty-three years 
when he opened an office in Northfield April 16, 
1877. Heavily in debt as a result of his medical 
education, he began his practise under conditions of 
hard work and sacrifice. 

Early recognized as a leader in community affairs, 
he was first sent to the legislature at the age of 
thirty years. Though a Democrat in a rock-ribbed 
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Republican state, Dr. Mayo won election to the 
Vermont House of Representatives four times—in 
1884, 1886, 1900 and 1915—and to the State Senate 
in 1902. He was his party’s candidate for governor 
in 1920; but then, as always, the state failed to elect 
a Democrat to direct its affairs. 

It was while serving his first term in the House 
of Representatives, back in 1894, that Dr. Mayo 
secured for Norwich, against odds that to many 
seemed insurmountable, the first state aid ever 
granted to the university. This came at a time 
when the institution was in dire need. Throughout 
his forty-five years as a Norwich trustee, he was 
one of the institution’s most active workers. The 
honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred on 
Dr. Mayo by Norwich in 1920. 

He was president of the Northfield Trust Com- 
pany, and was the town’s largest individual tax- 
payer. He was president, treasurer and secretary 
of the Vermont Medical Association at one time and 
another. Long a member of DeWitt Clinton Lodge 
of Masons, Dr. Mayo had served that organiza- 
tion as master. He was also a member of the Con- 
versational Club and the Alpha Sigma Pi fraternity 
at Norwich. 

He beionged to the Universalist church, of which 
he was a trustee. 

Dr. Mayo was twice married. His first wife, 
who was Emma Lynde, died in 1911. Four children 
born of this marriage died in infancy. In 1913 
Dr. Mayo was mdried to L. Prudence Stickney. 
She survives him, together with five children, Anna, 
William, Deborah, Thomas and Edgar. Dr. Mayo 
also leaves an adopted son, Robert J. Mayo of 
Randolph; a sister, Mrs. Jennie M. Bagley of New- 
port, N. H.; and two grandsons, John and Morton 
Mayo of Randolvh. An adopted daughter, Gladys, 
died in 1915. 

Governor John E. Weeks and scores of other Ver- 
monters high in public, professional and business 
life of the state were among the hundreds of people 
who gathered at the United Church April 28 for 
the funeral of Dr. Mayo. The church could not 
hold half the people who desired to be present. 

At noon a prayer service was held at the home. 
This was conducted by Rev. George H. Howes, pas- 
tor of the United Church, who also was in charge of 
the funeral. Taken to the church following the 
prayer service, the body lay in state until the hour 
of the funeral, attended by a guard of honor from 
Norwich University. 

Burial was in the family lot in the cemetery in 
Williamstown. Masonic services were conducted 
by DeWitt Clinton Lodge. 


would 


Normal Teacher Training Student j"o:"¢ 


position this summer in a family caring for and help- 
ing and interesting children from 5 to 8 years of age. 


For further particulars address Miss B. F. S., care 


Manager, Universalist Publishing House, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Organist and choir director—also teacher of piano 
and voice—well experienced— would like to locate in small 
city or town where his services could be used for church 
and community use. Address Herbert Hooper, Genera 
Delivery, Lexington, Mass. 


MAINE COAST Small Farm House TO LET, far. 


nished, for the summer, by month or 
season. H.A. Swanton, Wiscasset R 4, Maine. 
To rent for summer season, 


Wellfleet, Cape Cod. five roomed house, electric 


light, bath room, screened porch, garage, five minutes walk 
from bathing beach. Also double house for sale. Address 
Wellfleet, Box 269, phone 137- 

Two bungalows at Pine 


TO LET OR FOR SALE Point, Wareham, Mass. 


Four rooms, running water, electric lights, fireplaces, shore 
front, good fishing, safe bathing. Delightful place for 
children. Beautiful sunset views. 

EVERETT BOWEN, Middleboro, Mass. 


sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


Boston, Mass. 


79 Sudbury St. 


~~ Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., 


Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prénier 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
5. 
6 


. Cupid Goes to Church. 
- John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 


7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 
No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G,. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


. Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 


Usual Sports and 
Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! ++ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sct or 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy — 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Afass 


Ryder Divinity Schoo) 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers t 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1866 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Bosten 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combimed, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Two sailors in a subway train were dis- 


cussing the general situation. Said the 
tall one: ‘‘When I git done with this hitch, 
I’m going to git me a pair of nice light oars, 
and I’m goin’ to sling them across my 
shoulder and start to walkin’ inlands, 
When I finally hit a place where people 
say, ‘What are them things you got on 
your shoulder?’—boy, that’s where I’m 
goin’ to settle down!’’—The New Yorker. 
* * : 

We have read much about Bolshevik 
atrocities, but have never believed them. 
Then, on a day recently, we attended a 
concert of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra and heard some Bolshevik music. 
Now we know all the atrocities are true!— 
Unity. 

* * 

Billy: “What does your brother work at, 
Tommy?”’ 

Tommy: ‘‘He’s in the talkies.” 

Billy: ‘‘What part does he take?”’ 

Tommy: ‘‘He’s the approaching foot- 
steps in the big scene.’’—Birmingham Post. 

* * 

She: ‘‘Where did you get that umbrella?”’ 

He: “It was a gift from sister.”’ 

She: “You told me you hadn’t any sis- 
ters.” 

He: “I know—but that’s what’s en- 
graved on the handle.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 

First Pessimist: ‘‘It’s hard to make both 
ends meet nowadays.’’ 

Second Pessimist: ‘‘Yes. And just 
when they are about to meet, some fool 
comes along and moves the ends.’’—Tit- 
Bits, 

eee] 

“You'll get a raise in salary every year, 
provided, of course, that your work is 
satisfactory.” 

‘Ah! I thought there was a catch some- 
where.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

The invention of the harp was due to an 
accident, we read. On the other hand, 
the inventor of the bagpipes was a High- 
land cottager who got the idea through 
stepping on a cat.—Punch. 

* * 

Willie: ‘I have an awful toothache.” 

Tommie: “‘I’d have it taken out if it was 
mine.”’ 

Willie: ‘‘Yes, if it was yours, I would, 
too.’’—College Humor. 

* * 

He: “If you keep looking at me like 
that I’m going to kiss you.”’ 

She: “‘Well, I can’t hold this expression 
much longer.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * 

Once upon a time there was a riveter 
who quit work because the man who worked 
with him hummed incessantly.—E xchange. 

* * 

He returned to his duties Monday, after 
several weeks’ absence due to his death.— 
Altoona Tribune. 
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Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 


Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. , 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 50 cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. 


For young people. By L, B. Fisher, 


A Commentary on the New Testament. By 
L. R. Paige, D.D. 6vols. $3.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiia. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee,D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 

The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 

Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 

John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 

Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” ‘“The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 

The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 

The Significance of Jesus Christ. By Williard C. Selleck, D.D. 75 cents. © 

Nature Cruisings. Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 

Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 50 cents. : 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D.’ 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C. Adams, D.D.. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVBRSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 


